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BOB GUTOWSKI , ^ 

THE ASSAULT ON 16 FEET ’ 



Proved able to stand incredible abuse... 

GOODYEAR'S NEW 3T NYLON CORD TIRES ! 



STRONGER ON THE INSIDE! 

A inounti'd jackimmtner— the SHme 
kind that'8 used to break concrete — 
pounded this Goodyear 3-T Nylon 


SAFER ON THE OUTSIDE! 

In this wet-road teet, two cars rushed 
toward the barriers at the same speed 
— braked at the same instant. The 


tire for 34 hours, delivering over two 
million blows— without breaking a sin- 
gle cord. Proof of the miracle strength 
you get in Goodyear’s 3-T Nylon Cord. 


grey car, with ordinary-type tires, hit 
the barricade. Put Goodyear’s Twin- 
Grip trend with 8640 biting I'dges 
brought the r<*d car to a safe stop! 


Goodyear’s triple-tempered, 
triple-tough 3-T Nylon Cord tires 
are now available at sensation- 
ally new low prices! 

TT takes nylon cord to .stand up lK‘st 

to the punishing demands of mod- 
ern driving. 

But. unless properly prc-condi- 
tioned.nylon.stretches under tension. 
To control this stretch Goodyear de- 
velo|)ed an exclusive i)roceaa involv- 
ingpreciselycontrolled Tension, Tem- 
ITorature and Time. 

The result; triple-temjxjred 3-T 
Nylon Cord— stabilized at its jFoint 
of maximum .strength and resiliency. 

IViple-temiKjred. triple-tough 3-T 
Nylon Cord withstands flexing bet- 
ter than any other tire fabric. This 
“high flex” strength makes it more 
durable and blowout resistant. 

And Goodyear’s 3-T Nylon ('ord 
tire, with its new Twin-Grip tread 
design, has two fully inde{X,*ndent 
treads to make it your best bet 
against all kinds of road hazards. 

What’s more, Goodyear gives you 
a Lifetime Guarantee. See your 
dealer for details— this week for sure. 
Goodyear. Akron 16, Ohio. 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Watch “The Goodyeor Playhouse” on TV Sunday — 9-10 P. M., E. D. T. 




Look for this ntarby Goodyear dooler sign for bottor tire values 
better tire care . . . convenient credit terms. 


NEW 3-T NYLON CUSTOM SUPER-CUSHION 

GOODi^EAR 
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AclM>Owledga«Ats on pogo 6 


COVER: Bob Gutowski 
Photograph by Fred E. Chez 

The flyinK young man who has just arched his slender 
frame to a new pole vault record of 15 feet 9 ’4 inches 
is the favorite to crack the vaulters’ magical 16-foot 
mark. For the story of Gutowski’a record an«l of how 
he got to be the wor)d’.s best, see pages 45 and 51. 
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FAME CALLS ON DICK MAYER s 

Ben Hogan, / or«d to abandon the attempt to capture his /i/lb U-S. 

Open ehampionghip, leams u-ith Herbert Warren Wind in rrporliiiy on 
the u'orld’s greatest golf tournament and its new champion, Dick Mayer 

HENLEY FOREVER 14 

In text and Coix)R picturee, the story of England’s great old regatta; 
plus a report on the U.S. crews who unll compete there this year 

PART 2: THE ART OF RACE RIDING 28 

Eddie Ahcaro discusses the prC'Cace phase of hi.? daily work 

THE MEN LOOK OVER THE BOYS 38 

Big league scouts invade the College K'orW Series. By Roy Terrell 

PHENOMENAL PHILADELPHIA 40 

Half a dozen rooties give the Phils a new look. By Les Woodcck'K 

TRACK THRILLS— AND CHAMPIONS 45-51 

Records met their masters at the NCAA meet. High Jumpers showed 
varied styles, while Gulou'ski’s fluid grace carried him to a new peak 

THE SHOE THAT FINALLY FIT 52 

The 89tk Belmont gave a Jockey sweet revenge. By William Leggett 
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Another nature classic— the ruffed grouse— by Dr, William J. lyONG 
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IN MIKE SOLICHAK’S 
HANDS... OR YOURS 


MacGregor Tourney 
Woods and Irons 



ChompionT Choicel Mike Souchok wins 
tournaments ond breokt tcoring records 
ploying MacGregor Tourney woods and 
irons, Mike ond more ol the big winners— 
Jock Burke, Ted KroU, Georg* Boyer, louise 
Suggs, ond many olKeri— use MocGregor 
eguipmcnl enciusively. Why? 

Golf champions are perfeclionisli. They 
demand the finest equipment . . . ond they 
know MocGregor clubs give them the exocl 
balance, "feel" ond power so important lo 
good golf. 

Now's Ihe time lo hove your pro fit you 
lo o new set of MocGregor woods ond irons 
— MT, Tommy Armour or Louise Suggs 
models. You then will belter understand 
why MacGregor Tourney Clubs ore winners 
. . . and why they lhauld be your gljbt. 

Slerm •ntnr.oorU o'* MocCrrgor Adyitaiy S'oH ncaibe'i 

/»/ S0if 

The MacGregor Co., Cincrnnali 33, Ohio 
Calf— Tennis— Bewball— feetbeil— Botkt’bell 



MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


mtiis YKAR the tradi* fair in Pox-nan, Poland, which Ix'^an 
iJunr {>. has the I'.S, Clovcrnrncnt as one of its exhibi- 
lors, participating for the lirst time in Poland in an Inter- 
national Trade Fair. 

With twin objectives of telling our story to jieoph- of oth- 
er lands and of stimulating trade betwetui the l.’.S. and for- 
eign countries, our thrc‘e-year-old trade-fair program, un<ler 



the Deijartment of Commerce, has alrea<iy put more than 
4") exhibits in 25 countries. 

'I'he American Kxhibit, shown here in an archiieci's ren- 
dering. has the theme “Made in I’.S. A.” ami emphasizes 
individuals and their family living. .An integral |)art of it, 
covering 4,500 s(|uare feet, is the Hall of Recreation, which 
dramatizes .American interest in sport. Historically, this is 
an interest the Poles have long shared with us as humor- 
i.sts have often ob.served in spelling out a N'otre Dame 
lineup. 

In the foyer of the Hall of Recreation is the 22-panel 
[)hotographic display, Spoils iti the I’nitvd .S’/idc.s SI, May 
20. 1055 . which SPORns Ii.Li stk.ATKO first prepared for the 
Cnited States Information .Agency in 1055 and which has 
already ap{)i-ared in dozens of exhibitions arovmd the world. 
With it are four-color Spouts Ii.i.fsTR.\TKi> posters, .some 
already familiar here from their freejuent appearances in 
dei>artmenl store window and interior disidays. .Almost 
TOO items of sports e<|uipment fill the Hall itself. \'alued 
at more than a (juarter of a million dollars and lent by 50 
s[)orting goods manufacturers, tlu-y range from ping- 
))ong balls to a plastic swimming [)ool, in which floats u 
fiber-glass boat complete with outboanl motor. 

.An estimated 2 million eastt-rn Kuropeans will visit 
.America's Hall of Ri*creaiion during the two-week fair. 
Needless to say, Sports Illi stratki) is |)!easei! an<i proud 
to contribute to the picture of AmcTica they will .see there. 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

IM'a <iul<iWNki. fikinny li-fiMiii'r fr>im r)r<*idi’nla1, 
mnvi'd i'V«>r matfic I vaull , atiarins 

oV'T liar al l-> f«-« 9 •» inrhiw for n<-w world rt^ird in 
NCAA miM-i «l Austin, Toass, wli.-n- <-ollri;r marks 
bU • Ml to AliUimi- Christian's «wt(t Roliliy Morrow, 
w i • HiK'kinl 9.-1 in hi-a( to iH|ual world rrcord for I ixi; 
t'r too Stato's An<*<4 Roliinaon, who alao tnai<'h<'d 
w...-ld standard of aa.o in 2:;tt-yard low hurdliw: Cali- 
.foriiaN Don Howdon. SHI wiim-r in 1:47 2 lowa'g 
C I irloy Jnnrsi, whi> hu.sil<-d two mlliw m S:,’>T,f': i'a- 
cjiir l.uthoran’s John Kromm, who hurli-d javi-ltn '24“ 
fi" : I inch (Juno l-'j . liul whon dust si-llli'd. Villa- 
no^ I's JumiHi Jim Kllioll had loam tilii-sali4y luoki-d 
av. .ly, thanks to Kvn Dolany's iiitio and ssooiid 

plaiv hi-hind Rowilon in snii ,tr /xivr iS . 

St. Krancis l*ro(>'» Kd honnoilt, Jco-Datls. Krank 
llo'arlv and Dan Itorko ran twi>-mi1o rr4a>' in T;.’>.1.7 
fo.- now r..S, hiKh sohool murk in Now York Juno l.*i . 

Russian rainiiaiicn lu arrontualo its alhlolir |irow- 
ost rwivisi ImkisI from heaty-livKo*! Maria llkina. 
WHO wi siirhi 'on world 4ii<i- motor rorord, haulod dow n 
aamo with :.'i4 oluokinK at Minsk Juno 10'. 

trsllani .Man, Tosas iiiiman Ralfih mitrhty 

liiilo Irish colt who rhns<-d homo Iron I<ii-ko and Hold 
Rulot in Koniuoky Dorhy and WimkI Momorial. mado 
suro of $ll1,:i.‘iii Kolmont Stak«^ trt ptu/t Si . ruo- 
nini{ Insido Traoi and Bold Rulor iiiio ground us ho 
Siro iki-d I ’iniih-sin'J^id'-, for now (' S.mark Juin-I .'i 
l.lunKolion Karm'a fi-yoar-uld I’ortor house, 
d.iwdlink ulunK nino lonyihs off paro at hal(*milo |ailo, 
suddonly l<M>k off undor urjfink of voioran Johnny 
.l/onrdon, hoi'hiHif>-d down stroloh llko runaway Um-o* 
m'livo to n*’W' w'orld r<*ci»rd of for s<Hdoin*run 

5 ' 4 furlonira in Sdl.llO Kullywood Ktpross Handioaii 
at IfollywiHid f'ark. ifis rowaril: ousloioary s<|Uooro 
and liusH from Dwnor Mrs. Uii'hurd I.uon Juno )1<. 


BOXING 

Ro) Harris, slrapiiinif houvywoiaht arhoolioarhor 
Iron Cut and Shout, Tosas, Ivt shitty lourth-rankinK 
Willio I'asirano datio.- to his hoart's eoniont. slowing 
him u|i with loft hooks and riithl-hand loads lu lake 
|l>•round d**oision al IloUsUm rrr puye £1 , 

Tony Anthony. No. l-rankisJ lisht hi-avywviKhi, 
hardly Itaiki-d tho jiarl aKHinst Yvon Dundlo, liithlly 
rokartlisl Cronrh'f'anadiun tlshorrnun, rorroatiny arid 



Stan Musial. tfenial 
sliijrjror who raine out 
>>r Iliinora. I’n. in 11<n 
li> join Si. Louis anti 
oarn a roputaiinn aa 
ono of liaspball's ‘'nit'i* 
jfuys." playptl JiUlSrtl 

fiinsoditivo Kiimt'amco 
19*)2 against f'hilatlol- 
■■liiii for now National 
l.oa^tif entiuranop roc- 
opti . motlo.sl ly .shrUKK***! 
olT feat: ‘‘I just iilayi'd 
a lot of hu.sobBl)." 



Dcrt-k Ihliotson, 21. 
Rriti.sh olocirical enui- 
neer wh" lirsl cracked 
ftiur-minulo liarrier 
last .\u?ust. colobrated 
birth of lirst child (a 
dauiihtcr by slo)ii>iii|{ 
of! flioS. I rtiilo. sccon'l 
inly to Jtihn l.amly's 
tlioh. at (ila.sKow. Iti- 
fioisiin was sure ho 
i'i)ul<l havo boat on 
Landy's time ‘'if I bad 
a iiacomakor." 


counlorpunchinK tislliwsly. wns lurky to enmo away 
wiih draw in Ih-roundor at Potroit. NoM day. |>r<o 
crasiinsliny and slill-jiuduy LiKhI lloavywoiKht 
Chamoion Archie Moore blow in from Cormany to 
m's-t with ntC lw><«i Jim Norris, tiilki-d uIkiui di'fond- 
init crown UKuinst Suyar Ray Rnhinson or Durollo, 
paid almost no at lent Ion to S’ HA suspension or tho-ai 
hy World Commiiiio- on I’rofisisional Bosins I" vs. 
rate title Unless ho mis-ls Anthony by August 
Raul Ka’on ' Mariaa. Itouncy little N'B.A lisiitam. 
wciitht champion, came back from tirsl-roond knock- 
down to batter Dommv Crsnn. hat) chulleni'er hclp- 
Iiws when ref efts’ hall I’d fichi in I llh before 12.221 who 
pourcsi SHfi.llU into till al San Krancisco. 


GOLF 

Dick Mayer, journeyman pro from St. Peti-rsburij 
who had never won major tournament, made his first 
a liiit one after Cary Middicenff’s two fiKs on final day 
caught him at 292 to throw I’.S. Oiien at Toledo Into 
IH-hole playoff. Stroking met hodicnilv and caul iously 
under pn'ssurewhile weary Middleciiff fallens!, Mnver 
shot TJ tn nil) hy seven siroki-s. complained haptiil.v, 
‘’ft made a nervous wreck of me." as he reached for 

f-tiuise Sugila. wiry 5Jea Island. Oa. veteran, went 
nio liniil round thns- slrokiw down to WilTi .Smith and 
related bi-cause "I figured I didn't have a chance." 
procis-ded 'o work magic with irons and ouiter fur fiH 
to will lutdii-s Pfi.\ title with 2 H 5 at Pitlaburgh- 


BASEBALL 

Major league races began I" heal u|i in wia>k marki-H 
hy brawls arr jxi-je , tradis, slumps at d streaks. 
Kslti’ring liriMiklyn |>rovidisl impetus for ehangi’ in 
National la’ague, dropping sis out of eight to Mil- 
waukis* and Si. laiuis lo help Ikhmi Hravis. W'ho also 
beui Philadelphia ihris- iimis and pulled off trade of 
wiM-k by .sending Pilcher Ray Crone, Infielder Danny 
Il'Connell. tluttielder Hobtiy Thomson to New York 
Cinnia for Si’isind Hiiu-man R>sl Schuenrliensi, into 
firsl placi'. Cards hud eighi-guiiu- winning siri’uk 
snappis! by Philiiea liut bounced back at expense of 
Dodgers w ho sltppc-d all way to fifth to move within 
I'l gaim-sof M ilwaukee ('inciiniHl i had more troubh-s 
than anyone, Hri>|iping four straight lo PiitHburgh a ml 
I wo out of ihf'S’ lo New York to sink li« third 

New York Vaiikrcs faiund ti’mpers trigger-hot in 
Chn-ugo. Won two out of thris- from league-leading 
Whiti' Sos liut literally had to righi way out of town 
la-fore moving to friendlier a Imosji here in Kansas City, 
where they look three straight and obliged by trading 
Inlielder Billy Martin. Pitcher Hulph Terry. Outfield- 
vrs Boll Murlyn and Woody Held to Athb-tiiTi for 
Ouilii-ldHr Harry .Simp.son and two pJayen sent to 
minors While Sos l>ounc*-d back against Washington 
lo lead Yankis-s by 1* 7 games but lagan to w«>rry alaiul 
streaking Delniil Tigers, who won five in row loim 
B.sitimore and Boston lo take over third place. 

Pilrher Cieorgr Slcrling si-t Penn State down with 
lhr*-e hits, drove in only run w ith triple to give Cali- 
fornia l.il victory and NC.AA title in double-elimina- 
tion I’lurnamenl al Omaha •rr pujtJJI., 


BOATING 

Yals-’s fllvmiiic-li-sted swtH-iislrokers fiorki-d along at 
slesdv 29 Ih-bI, iiicki-d it ur> 10 11 near finish to leave 
Hnrviird seven lengths behind and complete sweep of 
river at New leindon. Conn, in 92nd renewal of na. 
lion's oldi-st collegt- event, madt- rt-ad.v t'l lake off for 
lamdon and Henley Royal Regatta Isrr pay< J !f . 


MORSE RACING 

A. It. Hancock’s Hatou. stn-fch-running with verve 
and deti-rminaiion, luggisl Willie Hariack lo his 21rd 
slakes victory of year in $.M.42."i Delaware t)aks, first 
of Delaware I'ark’s "Disiaff llig Thrts-" raci^. 


HOCKEY 

Tcrrt Sawrhuk. agilrwhanded goalie who jumiu-d 
Roslon l-ist Deeember. claiming he w'bs "Iimi sick and 
nervous" to nlay. was dealt bnek lo ni-lmit. where he 
siiirri-d for five vears, c'ucki-d Sawchuk: "I’m very 
happy to be buck humu." 


MILEPOST 

Kl.t-yrKl) Julius Helfand, dapjit-r New York Boxing 
Commissioner whose rackei-liuslitig tactics lir>iughl 
monoisily-mindisl Managers (iuild to his-l; pnsitdent 
of World Commitiis- on Profi-saiitnal Boxing which 
also readmitted NBA tu memls-mhil' . at Vans. 

Con/itiMof 


FOCUS ON THE DEED 



LUNGING IJarlcne Hard grimly reaches for 
the ball at lieckenham. Kngland. where she lost 
to Althea Gibson in final of Kent tournament. 


CLINGING precariously tu side of suilboui, 
agile Nancy Jamieson holtls her own a-s co- 
sailops rtmt easy at Minneapolis’ Lake Calhoun. 


LEAPING Crown Prince Con.stantine of 
Greece |iuis his all into bruail jump during an 
exhibition at Anavryta Gymnasium in Athens, 
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SCOREBOARD 


BASEBALL X-RAY 



Mi-rinm HaiU-y. 
swineiriK 1 !'-your-ol<l 
Northwostrrn sojtlio- 
>nc>ri-i>n<l IllinoiK Ama- 
tftir rhnnii>i<>n. Iiat- 
ilc'<i Itrr way into fi- 
nitls. ma<l<' 
of iirrurnl** short i;amo 
to heht ofT last-<litrh 
challoncc- hy Arizona's 
Juily lloll to win ‘J-up 
for woman's national 
oolU'Eiato Kolf tillt* Ht 
<'hampai|;n. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

JOHN KILBORN. Oecilui. 111.. l.B m. Nill. Spoilt 
C<i Hill Climb, in 1 29.9, *ili> 68-mph ^veiige (new 
iRCord), in Ftiijii. WtuMU. Wit. 

JOHNNY THOMSON, Boyeitown. fi . SO-m. Mike 
Nariiuk Memo'ial tug cat lace. in 47 20 64. in OKen- 
hautei. Reading. Pa 

BASKETBAU 

EAST, ovei Wesi, 67-63. 67-73. 74-59, AM-Ameiica 
prep world Mries, HulctimMn, Kan. 

BOATING 

STANFORD, over Witcontin. by lenilh. in 8.45 lot 
IS milet. Madiwn. Wis. 

BOXING 

ALEX MITEFF, 10-iound decision over Willie Besman- 
olf, heavyweiehts. New York. 

RANOY TURPIN. 15-round decision over Arthur How- 
ard, lo retain Bnlish light heavyweight title, Leicester, 
England 

VIRGIL AKINS. 10-round decision over Waller Byars, 
wetleiweighls. Norlolk. Va 

FENCING 

(Natl, chamnionsliips. Milwaukee) 

MRS. JANICE LEE RO.MARY, Los Angeles, women’s 
foil. DICK BERRY. Michigan, «pte DAN BUKANT2. 
Fencers Club of N Y . toil. DAN MAGAY of Hungary 
and N California, sabre Team champions S Cali- 
fornia, women $ Fencers Club of N Y . toil N Cali- 
toinia, sabre. Michigan. <pfe and S-weapon 



TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


GOLF 

JOANNE GOODWIN. Haverhill Mass. Eastern Wom- 
en’s Amateur with 226 foi 54 holes Providence. R I. 
LAMAR STATE. NAIA lillt. Beaumont, Teias. 

HORSE RACING 

SIR TRIBAL 557 900 Balmoral Turl H P.U m. 
by 4'y lengths, m I 58 1 5 Washington Pk Tony Sko- 
conski up 

ROUND TABLE 537.000 El Dorado H ) I 16 m.. by 
6 lengths, in I 4! Hollywood Pk George Tamguchi up. 

TENNIS 

S Davis Cup, European Zone quarter Imals) 
lelgium 3 Meiico 2 Britain 3 France 2 
LAWRENCEVILIE. invilalion mletscholaslic loutna- 
iiient. with 25 pis., Manursmg Island Club. Rye. N Y 

TRACK AND FIELD 

OXFORD CAMBRIDGE, over Cernell-Penn. 8-7 (first 
places only), Philadelphia. 



UPSETTER Roy Harris (lefh. in dassic t>o«*. 
Kols his rhin in Iho way of a fliokin); left by 
Willie E'astrano in lO-round litcht at Houston. 


This week (6 9 6. 15} 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


New York 5 2 

Delroil 5 2 

Cleveland 4 3 

Ballimoie 4 3 

Boston 4 4 

Washington 3 4 

Chicago 2-5 

Kansas City 2 6 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Milwaukee 6 2 

St Louis 5 2 

Pittsburgh 5-3 

New York 4 3 

Chicago 3 3 

Crncinnati 3 5 

Brooklyn 2 6 

Philadelphia 1 5 


Season Week 
714 32 22 12 

214 31 25 12 

571 28 25 13 

571 24 30 7 

500 27 29 14 

479 20 38 2 

286 34 18 6 

.250 23 32 14 


.250 32 21 14 
.714 2923 9 
.625 20-34 0 
.571 24-32 8 
,500 16-32 3 
.375 32-24 8 
.250 30 23 6 
.167 29 23 1 


Skowron .680 
Philley .450 
Smith .321 
Boyd .593 
Malaone .469 
Sievers 421 
Apaiicio 611 
Lopeg .350 

Logan 406 
Ennis 379 
Baker 458 
Mueller 381 
Tantier .389 
Temple .269 
Valo .467 
Ashburn .423 


mg 

Mantle .381 

Berioia .311 

Wetir .315 

Boyd .349 

Williams .382 

Sievers .307 

Fot .350 

Cerv .348 


Aaron 329 

Musial .357 

Tondy .359 

Mays .330 

Moryn .275 

Robinson .319 
Hodges .366 

Ashburn .276 


Homers 

Mantle 19 

Manwell 12 

Wettg 9 

2 with 6 

Williams 17 

Sievers 14 

Diopo 8 

Zernial 13 


Aaron 18 
Musial 13 
Thomas 6 
.Mays 72 
Banks 8 
Robinson 11 
Snider 11 
Bovchee 7 


Shanli 7-1 

Maas 7-3 

Wynn 7-7 

2uverink 6-2 

Brewer 7-5 

Clevenger 5-0 

Pierce 10-3 

Tiucks 5-1 


Spahn 7-3 

Jackson 8-2 

Purkey 5-4 

Comeg 9-3 

Droll 5-6 

Ackei 6-2 

Podres 6-2 

Santord 8-1 


Balling (AL) 
Batting (NL) 

hitlers (AL) 
Home run 
hitters (HL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
ERA(AL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
gemes(Al> 
Complete 
games <NL) 

Team HR (AL) 
Team HR(NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team tuns (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


Hodges. Bkn .366 
Mantle. NY 19 
(1 per9S5 AS) 
Aaron. Mil 18 
(1 per 13 AB> 
Pierce Chi 10-3 
Comeg. NY 9-3 
Sunning. Del I 71 
Purkey. Pilt 1 96 
Pierce. Chi 8 
(m 13 starts) 
Newcombe, Bkn 8 
Roberts, Phil 8 
(in 12 starts) 
Kansas City 64 
Cincinnati 66 
New York 267 
Cincinnati 297 
Baltimore 507 
St. Louis 530 


THE SEASON (to Ji 

BEST 

Williams Bos .382 


HEROES AND GOATS 


WORST 
Gian. KC .160 
Walls. Chi .207 
Aparicio. Chi 0 
(194 AB) 

Gilliam BknO 
(226 AB) 

Slobbs. wash 0-11 
Kline. Pitl 2-9 
Slobbs Wash 8.86 
Wehmeiei. SI L 6.53 
Lemon. Clev 0 
(in 9 siftls) 
Arijyo. Pill 0 
(in 8 starts) 

Chicago 35 
Pittsburgh 22 
Cleveland 218 
Piltsburgh 195 
Cleveland 432 
Chicago 389 


AMERICAN LEAGUE Scored 

ManIJe. NY(381) 52 

Sievers Wash ( 307) 38 

Minoso Chi ( 277) 30 

Skowron NY ( 337) 31 

Werlj Clev(.31S) 31 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil ( 329) 44 

Mays, NY (.330) 41 

Mu-.ial, St L( 357) 31 

Blasiny.ame SI L (.298) 39 

Robinson. Cm (.313) 41 


Teammates 
Balled In 
23 

32 

33 
31 
31 


Total Runs 
Produced 
75 
70 
63 
62 
62 


32 76 

25 66 

34 65 

26 65 

23 64 


Balling 



Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Richardson. NY .337 
Mans. C:«v 8 
Matis Clev 23 
Fischer, Chi 3-3 


Kasko. St L 293 
2 with seven 
Bouchee Phil 26 
Sanloid, Phil 8-1 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Do you belong to this car? 

If you’re fun loving... or skeptical .. .mechanically 
minded... or not so mechanically minded... if you respect 
a buck but hate to take second best . . . bruise easily but 
still want sports-car handling... if you insist on safety 
first... get slightly lyrical over luxury... if you’re the 
man who thinks he has everything... or the woman 
who wishes he did... if you can appreciate how a car 
that’s three years ahead will make you feel three years 
younger... unquestionably the car you belong to is... 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


You’ll 

never 

know 

how 

good 

you 

are 

until 

you 

play 

a 



//lo# 

BY 


'Sold Only Through Pro Shops 

DUNIOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 3iK Av«nu«. Nc* Tofli 36. N.Y. 


SO nroxonoptiif 
(or oiteiteii]: SC* 
— »ea*on elost* 
(or ctiiirdi. t-— 
i-rMr u’arer; I) — U'a/fr Uirtjf or roiln; M — 
Wilier muddy. N truf^r u/ normal height; 
SH — slightly high; H high; VII - eery 
high; L—low; It— rising; F falling. WTSO 
— rem;)fr<jr«rf 50®. FCJ —fishing good; 
FF fair; FP —fishing poor; OVCS 

— 'OHllook reru gooil: OO oiilloak goad; 
OF —outlook fair; OP -outlook ;«K>r 


TROUT: cuU)KAr>o: Statpwidp lishinK has 
luiMToil ofT chipfly bppBusp most rivprs and 
cni'k.H remain H and It. FF <• in lakes and 
reservoir.s, however, esperially Granby, .Shadow 
Mountain. Skagway. Taylor and Eleven Mile 
reservoirs and Grand and San Cristobal lakes. 
lUUTisii <'«H.t;MBOk-- FV<; almost everywhere 
throUKhout interior with trout eomintt well to 
fly snd troll. Limit catches plentilul in Peter- 
hor>e, Glimiwe, !,<■ Jeune, Paul. KnoulT. Kelly. 
Skaha and Horse rivers. .Miwi effective flies are 
Griszly King. Green und Grey Se<i|5e, Hlark 
Gnat. FVCi also in coastal lakes, with lower 
('amplH-ll best l>et. Interior OVG; coast 0<>. 
VKHMONT: Despite excellent conditions, an- 
jtlinit pressure lijjht. Spy can a<|vance no rea- 
sons for lark of an^lprs, as recorti number of 
licenses were sold. New llaven River, un excel- 
lent fly stream. reiKirts a mere handful of cast- 
ers, OVG for rainb:)ws on l-amoilie between 
.Morrisville and Hardwick and in Wolcott sec- 
tion. Rainbows active for spin-flsliernien on 
lower Winooski River. Ij:kc St. Catherine hot- 
spot for lakers. 

\VA.sHl\t:T(>s: Ros.s Lake SO Sunday. June 3b. 
not July 1 as incorrectly listed in reRUlalions. 
Warm weather has not (luieted all w<-st-side 
laki-s. Sutherland, Crescent. Lidanil. Crca-ker. 
Summit. Lawrence. Spanaway. .McIntosh and 
Cushman remain steady proiluo-rs. 
i'KWSYLVama: I.etort S|)rinK.s Run, once one 
of state's most famous trout streams, has sta|^-<l 
romehaek. is now hottest spot in central state. 

( >ne knowledgeable veteran has foun<l Grey Jef- 
frey flies most effective there. Below Brandts- 
ville Dam on Yellow Breeches, he advises that 
Black Gnat will ^ive action. OG. 

MONTANA: Salmon fly halrli exi)Wte<l .soon on 
.Mi'dlson River, where best fisninK of 8e:uson 
will he found until Julv 10 when hatch ends. 
Mad'ison C, and FG below Knni.s. Heat lake is 
TIIkt Reservoir near Shelby. DP for large rivers 
exei’pt Madi.son until mid-July. 

SEW HAMPSHIRE: Warm weather has brought 
in top fly-lishing of season in While .Mountains 
und remainder of north rountry. In far north, 
u|i[>er Connect icut River l>etween North Strat- 
ford and Beecher's Falls. :ind lM*tween fir.sl 
(kmnecticul l.ake and I.ake Francis, producing 
both rainbows and brooks, with Light Cahill 
und Adam.s most effective flies. Hutmaster of 
Appalachian Mountain Club rettorts ponds in 
Millslield-Erroll section providing excellent fly- 
flshing. Southern streams I., but still producing 
^>r early morning and evening fishermen. 
I'Al.tKoKNlA: Check following north California 
streams for fine June angling; l’p|>er Mad and 
Van Duz4»n rivers, north fork of Yuba. .Merced 
below El Portal. Kings l»elow Big Creek. Tule 
River, all forks of the Kaweah. Smaller creeks 
of Butte county. L and C. are l>esi of season. 
FV<i m Owens River at Pleasant Valley Dam 
<in east slojie of Sierra. 

TUNA: NKW JKltSKY; First school tuna ol year 
luken at week's en<i some .If) miles southeast 
of .tlanasiiuan Inlet. Fish to 30 pounds were 
boated, and OG. 

STRIPED BASS: CAi.iFORNiA: Incoming mi- 
gnilion continuing, and bail fishing paying off 
in San Pablo and Suisun bay.s. .Anchovies und 
sardines fuvoritc food presently. OG. 
MAS-SAPHi'SETTs; Fishing improving from 
Niiuset Beach at Orleans, with plugs best on 
morning tidi's. Charter hoat.s also taking them 
from Cape Cod Bay, Early la.«l wei-k. .'il- 
jiounder was taken from Canal at 4:4.i a.m. by 
.Manuel Rexeniles of New Bedford. .V whale 
drove .stri|H-rs out of Canal later in wtH'k. but 
ihev have reapia-areti, with Herring Run and 
C>ihhing now hotspots. Spy suggests eelskin- 
covered plug or live herring. 



BLACK BASS: FLOKIPA: Heavy rains of past 
two W(>eks left bass waters of northwest state 
M. but after clearing fishing is exiweted to im- 
prove. OF (1. 

Mittsoi'KI: Best smallmouth report in state 
last week was from upper Black River. 0<i for ' 
live-bail fishing If mighty rainy tlays are fol- 
lowed by a few mighty dry ones. 

NEW JRRBEY: Hot sunny weather brought out 
large throngs for statewide and Delaware River 
•SO June l.j. Both largemouth and smallmouth 
inhabit l,uikes Hopateong and Big Swarlswood 
where F<>. Smallmouth abound in Delaware, 
where fishing pressure has always been light. 
Jersey agent suspects scarcity of rowboat liv- 
eries is one reason. 

NEW KAMI-SHIKK: General SO July 1. preceded 
by .si>ecial fly sea.son for smallmouth June 15- 
30 on I.4ike Suna|>ee. Although re.stricied to 
fly-fishing, trolling is permitted. Experts lavor 
Brown Hackle, Black Gnat and Colonel Puller 
as most t)roductive ba.ss flies. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW ilKUNaWICK: FP 
in all New Brunswick rivers, incluiling Resti- 
gouche. but drifters report several at river 
mouths. .Annual 60.000-eord puipwoud drive 
<|own St. John River makes salmon-angling 
hazardous, OF. 

NOVA st-oTiA: Forty-five salmon landed in 
w<-stern rivers last week. Old reliable Medway 
leil field with 22, fidlowed hy l^have with 10. 
If promised rain.H are heavy, OVG for entire 
province. 

PACIFIC SALMON; ORKCON: FP in Oregon's 
coastal waiera from Coos Bay north. Storm 
early in week bringing heavy seas :ind churning 
sand, srattereil herring and salmon. <> only F 
at jiresent but, if two or ihrcr- day.s of calm 
water ensue, fish should be elose-in again hy 
next weekend. 

WASHINGTON: .Many oltservers say: "Seen more 
salmon in past three weeks than in past three 
years." Fishing flrst-rate in northern coastal 
waters. Only negative report in stale from 
West iMirl. Neah Bay anglers scoring from Wad- 
dnh Islaml to Tatorsih. and kings are in at 
E<liz Hook off Port -Angeles, which reported Iresl 
salmon w«»kend in two years. First daylight 
sees best sclion at Whistler Buoy off LaPush. 
where Harley .McKihben of LaPush took 36'jj- 
ti(>un<ler on dodger and whole herring, heavily 
leaded. Mooching and trolling flashers equally 
successful off Sekiu. OA'G. 

BONEFISH: KI.oKtPA; Weather perfc*ct, FVG 
from Key l^rgo to Dry Tortugas. Homer 
Brunkhorst. Jacksonville, landed four bones in 
lO-pound rlas-s with spinning tackle ami live 
shrimp off Malecumbe. OVG. 

$NOOK: flokiua: Snook in large numbers 
have l>i>en sighted in Flamingo area of ('ape 
Sahle and are l>est fished with feather or spoon 
dropped in close to mangroves. F<1 <KI. 

BLUEFISH: NKW YORK: Large blues from 9 
to 1 1 ■ pounds la-ing taken right around .Mon- 
tank Point by surf casters. 

NORTH rAROl.lNA: Several offshore blues in 
lO-IHiund bracket were taken by cruiser.s out 
of Oregon Inlet and Halteras. R. J. Jackson, 
Butler. Pa., brought in nice lOU-pounder. 
0<L 

l.orisiANA: Blues biting at night hy light of 
offshore oil-rig flares. Five New Orleanians 
boated 3fi0 in 4-t>ound class aroun<l rigs off 
Empire last wtH-k. OfJ. 

.NEW JERSEY: FVG for large blues on dc-ep- 
trolled lures off ('ajie .May, and many small 
fi.sh biting three to wven miles off Bay Head, 
(’humming successful, but melhofl not widely 
used yet. (KJ. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

I -Oo" tadd 3 I.N.r.. AT. '31, I.N.f. A.f.r 

Hy fp-iii". U,r. 9, 12-U a, chord 10-Crev 

V.ll».UFC.- 11 A.P.. 21, 23 -dtewirji bv Ajar. 24 

A.p. IT. Chkogo Sun-Ilmav 25 '.NT,, A.P. 

2; 26. 22 — laO & right, G. A. SrsalUroad Ir.-Calvis- 
but Oltraich, renter, Arrhvr Graa^ioor.,Coltrsibv: Dit- 
:o'rh 39 tlfhard Clert>or>; 40 I.N.P. 45 -U.F,. 
46 let'Y Itherkav tdi Argtlat Tlntat; 48. 49 - Phil 
Sam SI I.N.P. 52 Ud frYtko*. 55 -My Pr-uir. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS J^n. 21 through so 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21 
Beteboll 

• Chict«o Cubs vs. New York Gionls, Cliicaio, 2;25 p.m. 
(Mulu»l> 

Boling 

■ Joe Giembra vs. Rory Calhoun. middlewei|hts (10 rds.), 

• Syracu-.*, N ¥ , 10 p m. (NBC). 

Horso Seeing 

Sprint Maiden Steeplechase. $7.S00, 4-yr.-olds & up, 
2 m.. Delaware Park. Del. 

Horse Show 

Fairfield Horse Show. Fairfield. Conn, (through June 24). 
Track & Fioid 

National AAU Meet. Dayton (through June 22). 


Baseball 

Boston Red Sosvs.Chiugo White Sos. Boston, 1:SS p.m. 
(Mulual). 

Boxing 

' Bobby Boyd vs. Rocky Cestellani, middleweightsCIOrds.), 
Chicago. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Golf 

Western Open. S2S 000. Detroit (through June 29). 
Horse Racing 

The National Slalliun. SIS. 000, 2-yr.-old colls, S I., Bel- 
mont Park N.Y 

The Primer Slakes. $15.000. 2-yr. -olds, 5)^ I.. Arlington 
Pa Ik. III. 

Tennis 

College Girls' Championship. SI. Louis (through June JOJ. 


SATURDAY. JUNE 22 
Aula Racing 

24-Houi Sports Car Endurance Race. Le Mans, France 
(through June 23). 

SCCA National Championship Classic. ISO-mile final. 
Flkharl Lake Wis. (through June 23). 

USAC National Championship Race. Delroil. 

Boseball 

■ Milwaukee Braves vs. Philadelphia Phillies, Milwaukee, 
2 25 pm. (NBC). 

• New York Yankees vs, Chicago While Sos. New York, 

1 55 p.m. (Mulual). 

• SI Louis Cardinals vs. Brooklyn Dodgers, St Louis, 
2.15 p.m. (CBS). 

Beating 

Annapolis. Newport Ocean Sailing Race. 

Oetroil Memorial Race (unlimiied hydros). Detroit 
Meiiill B Mills Sailing trophy Race, Toledo. 

(Crew) 

Central Ontario R.A. Regatta. London. Onl. 

• 55lh Annual IRA Championship Regatta. Syracuse, N.Y. 

(NBC). 

Horse Racing 

• Coaching Club Oaks $50,000, 3-yr-old fillies, IH m., 
Belmont Park. N.Y.. 4 4$ p.m. (NBC). 

Dover Stakes. $10,000, 2-yr..aIds, 5'i^ I.. Delawatu Park, 
Del. 

George Brandeis Memorial. $7,500. 3-yr.-oIds i up. I m. 
and fO yds.. Ak-Sar-Ben. Neb. 

Inglewood Handicap. $50 000, 3-yr,-olds & up. 11/16 
m.. Hollywood Park. Calil. 

• Myitlewood Handicap. $20 000. 2-yi.-Dlds & up, 6 I., 
Arlington Park. ML. 6 40 p.m. (NBC). 

• New Castle Stakes. $25 1^. 3-yr.-olds t up (fillies and 
mares), \ 1 16 m., Delaware Park, Del., 5,20 p.m. (NBC). 

SUNDAY. JUNE 23 
Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Chicago White Sox, New York, 

2 0 m (Muluat). 

Dog Show 

Staten Island Kennel Club Show, Stilen Island. N.Y. 
Golf 

NCAA Championships, Colorado Springs, Colo, (through 
June 29). 

Motorcycling 

Nalional Championship lOO-milo Road Race, Laconia, 


MONDAY, JUNE 24 
Boxing 

Joey Giardello vs. Joe Gray, mlddleweights (10 rds.), 
Detroit. 

Hogan Bassey vs. Cherif Hamie. (oatherweight title (IS 
rds ) Pens. 

Ralph Dupas vs. Joe Miceli, welletweighls (10 rds.), 
New Orleans, 

• Tony DiBiise vs. Gale Keiwin, welterweights (10 rds.). 
St Nick's. New York, 10.30 p.m. (DuMont). 

Golf 

Vermont State Open Tournament, $1,500. Fairlee, VL 
(through June 2S}. 

Horse Racing 

Ihe Withers, S25.000. 3-yr.-olds, 1 m.. Belmont Pirk, 
Tennis 

Southern California Jr. Championships, boys and girls, 
Los Angeles (through June 30). 

Middle Stales Clay Court Championships. Wilmington, 
Del (through June 29). 

Soulhein Guts' Championshros, Challanooga (through 
June 2S), 

Wimbledon Championships, London (Ihrough July 6). 

TUESDAY. JUNE 25 
Basoball 

* Chicago Cubs vs. Pillsburgh Pirates, Chicago. 2:25 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Horse Racing 

Ak.Sar-Ben Bleeders' Special, $4,000. 3-yr.-olds (stale 
bred or foaled). 1 m and 70 yds.. Ah-Sac-Ben, Neb. 

WEDNESDAY. JUNE 26 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Philadelphia. 
NASCAR Grand National Division Race Noilolk, Vi. 
NASCAR Shoil Tiack Division Race. Evansville, Ind. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27 
Boseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Cleveland Indians, New York, 
1 .55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Boating 

National Meicuiy Sailing Championships, Balboa. CaNI. 
(through June 30). 

Boxing 

Mickey Crawford vs. Pal Lowry, welterweights (10 rds.). 

Saginaw, M'Ch 

Golf 

5th Women's Open Chamomnship, $7,500, Mamaioneck. 
N.Y. (through June 29). 


Horse Racing 

Westchester Slakes $20 000. 2-yr.-old colls and geldings 
(nonsweepslakes winners). 5)5 I., Hollywood Park, Calif. 


(Tiotlers) 
The Motor C 


FRIDAY. JUNE 28 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Short Track Division Race. Manassas, Va. 
Boseboll 

• Chicago Cubs vs. Brooklyn Dodgers, Chicago, 2.2$ p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Boxing 

■ Lady Boardman vs. Johnny Busso, lightweights (10 rds.), 

• Boston. 10 p.m. (NBC) 

Fishing Tournoys 

International Women's Fishing Assn. Bonelish Tourna- 
ment. Islemorada, Fla. (through June 29). 

7th Flin Flon Trout Festival. Clearwater Lake to Lynn 
lake, Canada (through July 1). 

Horse Rocing 

Indian River Steeplechase Handicap. $10,000, 4-yr. -olds 
£ up. 2)k m., Delaware Park. Del. 

(Trotters) 

The Lsutcl Inviletioival, SIS.OOQ, Laurel. Md. 

Track & Field 

National Decathlon Championships, Kingsburg, Calil. 
(Ihcougn June 29). 

SATURDAY, JUNE 29 
Auto Racing 

SCCA Nalional Rally. Central New York Stale (Ihrough 
June 30). 

The Monra "SOO,” Monra. Maly. 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Chicago 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Spartanburg. 

S-C. 

Baseball 

n Milwaukee Braves vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, Milwaukee, 
2.25 p.m. (NBC). 

• Washington Senators vs. Chicago White Sox. Washing- 
ton, 1 .55 p.m. (Mulual). 

■ Boston Red Sox vs. Detroit Tigers, Boston. 1:45 p m. 
(CBS). 

Boxirtg 

tommy Tibbs vs. PeuI Armstead, featherweighls <10 
Ids.). HoHywood. Cald. 

Horse Racing 

Delaware Handicap. $1 10.000, 3-yr. -olds £ up (fillies and 
marts). 1 u m.. Delaware Park, Del. 

Laurence Armour Memoiial, $20,000. 3-yr.-olds, 7 I.. 
Arlington park. Ill 

Omaha Handicap. $7,500, 3-yr.-olds, I I 16 m., Ak-Sar- 
Ben. Neb. 

Roseben Handicap. $20,000 . 3-yr -olds £ up, 7 I., Bel- 
mont Park. N Y. 

Vanity Hindicap. $35,000. 3-yt.-olds £ up (hllies and 
mares). 1 )p m.. Hollywood Park. Calil. 

(Trotters) 

New England Pacing Derby. $10,000, Foiboto, Mass. 
Tennis 

Eastern Clay Court Championships, Hackensack, N.J. 
(through July 7). 

SUNDAY, JUNE 30 
Baseball 

• Boston Red Sox vs. Oetroil Tigers, Boston, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Booting 

Pacific International Yachting Assn. Regatta, Seattle 
(through JulyS). 

*Sea local listing. 

■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
ALL TIMES E.O.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 



Sportswear 

ILLUSTRATED 


FRANK GIFFORD, "most valuable" 
pio lootball playet, wears Jairtzcir’s 
"Shadow Boxer”. Fabric is durable 
Cotton Twill that's Mercerized, San- 
forized. and sun-and-water tested. 
Sizes 28-44, $2.95. At leading stores. 


spoftiweor for sportsmen 

Janlzen Inc., Portland 8, Oregocs 
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59c 


Chamberlin Metal Products Co. 
2226 Woboniia, Cbicogo 47, Illinois 
Rush FREE 8-page catalog to: 
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FAME CALLS ON 


BEN 

HOGAN 

Says: 

Open winners . . 
epitomize golf at 
its best, and so 
does the Open. . . 


When Ben Iloytin, the farorite, was 
forced to ndthdrair from the 57lh Open 
last week hecaiiHC of a back ailment, 
SE’orts Iixustratko asked him to re- 
eord the results of his minute, week- 
long 0/ E/ie foiirsf aini J/ii' .fieW. 

What follows is Hogan's. 

T rkrb ark few things harder to do 
when your heart is set on compet- 
ing than to watch other people play 
golf. However, on Friday afternoon — 
the afternoon of the second round of 
the Open — my pleurisy felt much bet- 
ter, and I thought I would go out and 
walk a few holes and observe some of 
my old friends in actit)n in this greatest 
of all tournaments. As I walked over 
Inverne.s.s, watching .Jimmy Demaret 
and Peter Thomson and Jackie Burke 
and Cary MiddlecofT and the other fine 
players in contention hitting their 
shots, a number of old an{l familiar 
thoughts I've had about the Open and 
what it take.s to win this uniijuely de- 
manding championship kept circulat- 
ing through my mind. They might be 


of interest to g«)lfing readers of Sports 
I r.I.USTRATKD. 

To begin with, though there are some 
160-od(l players who annually have the 
honor of teeing off in the National Open, 
very few actually have a chance to win 
or feel, deep down in their hearts, that 
they can win. Quite a large percentage 
of the field simply hopes to perform 
creditably in onler to return home with 
a well-earne<l if modest sense of glory. 
Then there is another type of player— 
those fellows who have their sights set 
on “making the cut” and playing tiie 
last 36 holes. And there are the players 
whose goal is to land with the top 10 
or the top five players. But. as I say, 
the men who have come to win the 
Open are few in number. 

These men who have come to win, 
who can win, must possess certain 
equipment. The Open is a stern test of 
golf. On the day of the second round 
this year, because of the heavy rains 
the night before, the greens could not 
be cut and several of the back tees were 
cuntinued 
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Reports: 

The championship 
in 1957 produced 
three heroes of 
equal stature 


0 \K OK THK (;a.mk’s most econom- 
ically precise stylists is the new U.S. 
Open Golf Champion. Long acknowl- 
edged also to be one of the finest putters 
in golf, Alvin Richard Mayer — a hand- 
some. blond, 34-year-old circuit cam- 
paigner who has served a hard 10 years’ 
apprenticeship in his profession — 
achieved this eminence over the Inver- 
ness Course on the outskirts of Toledo 
this past weekend. After tying for the 
top with the defending champion. Dr. 
Cary Middlecoff, he defeated Middle- 
coff 72 79. in an 18-hole playoff. On a 
humid afternoon, with the thermome- 
ter hovering around 98°, Mayer played 
heady, conservative golf from the first 
tee and coasted home against an oppo- 
nent who had expended his last reserves 
of coacentration and fire in a magnifi- 
cent stretch run the day before. 

Person-to-person playoffs invariably 
pack substantial drama but, in candor, 
this was and had to be a strict anti- 
climax after the exhausting, exciting 
finish of the 72-hole grind of the tour- 
nament proper on Saturday afternoon. 
P’or a while, at midday on Saturday, 


when the final 36 holes were played 
under blazing sun, it looked as if no one 
really wanted to win the tournament 
— contending golfer after contending 
golfer in the closely packed field feeling 
the intense and protracted strain the 
Open always produces. Even the usu- 
ally impervious Doug Ford wilted, tak- 
ing all of 41 blows (5 boge.vs and one 
double bogey) on the first nine of his 
third round and an ultimate 80 that 
put him completely out of the running 
in a tournament which he seemed to be 
in an excellent position to win. An<i 
then, as the blistering hot afternoon 
and the final round wore on, three 
golfers suddenly caught fire. 

The first was the veteran Jimmy 
Demaret, undoubtedly the sentimental 
favorite, the leader going into the final 
round with a three-quarter mark of 
211—68, 73, 70. Jimmy has won three 
Ma-sters and a slew of other important 
tournaments over his long and honestly 
distinguished career, but never the 
Open. At Inverness, just when he 
seemed to have thrown away the chance 
ro)dinued 
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DICK MAYER'S PUTT WHICH LED TO THE PLAYOFF: "JUST DELICATELY ENOUGH TO TAKE A SUBTLE BREAK AND TOPPLE INTO THE CUI 
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too muddy for use, and, as I saw it, 
the Inverness course was playing quite 
a bit easier than an Open course ordi- 
narily does. The standard Open course 
is lengthy, and its fairways are extreme- 
ly narrow, and the greens are the fastest 
you meet all year, and the rough Is the 
roughest you meet all year. To cope 
with such a test of skill, a golfer, as I 
say, must possess certain equipment: 
he must have a truly sound and well- 
rounded game. Each course selected and 
groomed for the Open varies in some 
respects from other Open courses. A 
golfer cannot tell what one year’s Open 
course will call for in the way of shot- 
making until he actually arrives at the 
scene and begins to practice. He must 
have a well-rounded game or else he 
cannot adapt it to the particular char- 
acter of the particular test; he must 
be ready for all kinds of conditions. 


However, you can be sure that wher- 
ever the Open is played, because of the 
narrow fairways and punishing rough, 
a serious contender must have two 
kinds of tee shots in his repertoire. 
First, he has to have a .safe tee shot, a 
drive that he can be reasonably sure he 
can keep on the fairway regardless of 
how wasp-waisted it may be. Second, 
he must have an all-out tee shot, a big- 
ger tee shot that he can be reasonably 
sure will end up somewhere on the golf 
course. I am purposely e.xaggcrating in 
this latter ca.se. What I mean is this: 
tliere are certain holes where getting 
out a good distance from the tee is so 
cartlinally important that a player must 
be able to let out and hit a drive some 
2U to ‘2o yards longer than his .safe drive, 
even at the risk of ending up in the 
rough as he goes for distance. 

N’ow, liaving these two types of tee 
shots in your bag presupposes having 
a certain over-aii plan for playing 
the Open. This is absolutely es.semia!. 
What you’re trying to arrive at is the 
lowest score at the end of 72 h(des. 
You’re not trying to be a Goliath for 


nine holes or even for one particular 
round. You’ve got to think in terms of 
four rounds. To accomplish this, you 
must have a clear conception of how 
you’re going to tackle each of the 18 
holes. 

Sometimes your plan won’t work 
out. but you must start with a plan. 
You must decide clearly which are the 
holes you should play offensively Iwith 
an all-out tee shot > and which are the 
holes that will respond best if you play 
them (Jefen.sively /with a shorter but 
.safe tee shot). It is my very strong 
belief that Open courses must be ap- 
proached defensively, in the main. 
Staying out of trouble by plotting 
your course prudently is the key to 
scoring well. Ai Inverness, for exam- 
ple. it was my plan to play defensively 
on 11 of the 14 par-4 holes. The only 
par 4s which I would have attacked 
with all-out tee shots were the 4th, the 
.4th and tfie 14rh, each of which meas- 
ures over 4fi0 yards from the cham- 
pionship tecs to the green and, <’onse- 
cjuently, is extremely difficult to hit 
with your second shot unless you hit a 
very long drive. The one par-5 on the 
course, the 12th, also had to be played 
offensively, in my estimation, for two 
good full woods would set you up for 
your birdie. On all the rest of tlie hole.s, 
let me rt^peai, defensive tactics .seemed 
the wisest to me, with avoiding the 
troublesome rough the primary consid- 
eration. In this regard I had intended 
to play the Iffth hole by aiming my 
tee shot down the adjoining first fair- 
way. That first fairway is almost twice 
as wide as the extra-narrow fairway on 
the dogleg 10th. True, I would have 
needed to play a four- or a five-iron to 
reach the lOih green from my lie on 
the first fairway and only a six- or a 
seven-iron to reach from the 10th fair- 
way, hut the lOlh green sets up very 
well when you approach it from the 
first, and I thought the shot, though 
longer, was at least as easy. For anoth- 
er thing, with the 10th fairway so ter- 
ribly hard to hit, there was always the 
chance that, playing from the heavy 
rough, you might put your approach 
into the ditch before the green and 
easily pick up a double bogey for your 
troubles. 

DEFENSIVE PUTTING 

.\nother essential part of the e(juip- 
ment of any golfer who would win the 
Open is to be a reliable approach putt- 
er. Your attitude toward putting 
must also be tlefensive in this tourna- 
ment. Even when you're putting from 
15 to 20 feel, on the fast, .slick Open 
greens you cannot really go for the 



GUEST CORRESPONDENT Ben Hogan chats cheerfully with old friend ami rival, Jimmy 
Demaret, on the lnvernes.s course. Dcmaret was one of the tournament's three heroes. 
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cup. Miss the cup and you have a five- 
footer, or longer, coming back. As a 
matter of fact, even when you’re putt- 
ing a three-footer, you must hit your 
putts so that "you’re killing the ball 
at the hole’’— so that the ball dies just 
as it hits the cup. 

There are a lot of other considera- 
tions that must go into the thinking of 
any serious contender in the Open. He 
must always know on which side of the 
fairway he should make his error, so 
tliat the price will not be costly. As he 
plays and runs into error, as every 
player is bound to, he must accept that 
error and a probable bogey on that 
hole and not try to pull ofT some im- 
possibly brilliant stroke and collect a 
double bogey or more for his foolish- 
ness. And. above and beyond this com- 
mand of round-planning and shotmak- 
ing. a potential Open champion must 
be a seasoned player with a winning 
frame of mind. \’ery few young golfers 
win the Open because the event takes 
terrific knowledge and composure. You 
must be able to keep all your faculties 
under control in the face of the inevi- 
table confusion, the immense crowd.s, 
the slippery greens, the rugged rough, 
the constant encounters with friends 
and greeters, and the plain pre.ssure 
which are all part of the Open picture. 

This i.s the ecjuipmenl the Open calls 
for. I am always in hopes that the golf- 
er who wins the Open will always he a 
player who has tliese high skills and 
attriliutes, for it is a great trophy and 
historical justice is done when it is won 
by golfers of the first caliber, men who 
have proved themselves before the 
championship and will go on to be po- 
tential winners of future Opens. They 
epitomize golf at its best and so does 
the Open. 

’I'he fact that Middlecoff and Dick 
Mayer reached the playoff together 
pleased me very much in that they are 
l)olh well-sea.soned players. Mi<ldlecofT 
is capable of tremendous power off the 
tee when he needs it and possesses a 
strong all-round game. Mayer, the new 
Open champion, is a terrific putter, 
and he too has the fine, over-all game 
that one must have to win this major 
test of golf. He deserves the reward 
which has come to him after so many 
hard years of consistently good play. 

No championship calls for as mucli 
work in preparation or in playing, but 
if you love golf, there’s nothing like it. 
.Much as I enjoyed watching my col- 
leagues out at Inverness, I trust I still 
am much too young to become a spec- 
tator at our national championship. 
Already I am looking forward to being 
on the firing line once again next year. 
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of a lifetime, golf's glamorous grand- 
father somehow pulled himself together 
and came whistling down the last four 
holes birdie, par, birdie, par. This alto- 
gether gallant finish gave .limmy a final 
72 and a four-round score of 282, a 
stroke less than the total compiled l)y 
.lulius Boros, with whom Demaret was 
paired and whom he had trailed by 
three shots with four holes to play. 

SILENT GALLERY 

The second man who moved was 
Mayer (70, 68, 74=212 for his first 
three rounds). Dick was walking to the 
17th (or 71st) lee, followed by a slim 
and silent gallery, at the moment Dem- 
aret holed out. Mayer needed two 
pars to lie Demarel's 282, a par and 
a birdie to win. On the 17th, a moder- 
ate length par 4. Dick made his par aft- 
er dropping his approach .some 20 feel 
above the pin. The 18th at Inverness 
i.s a 220-yard par 4 that fall.s from an 
elevated tee into a tight little valley. 
\ series of bunkers cuts into the fairway 
along the left, the right side is also 
strongly trapped and the plateau green 
I which slopes from back to front) is 
guarded by three more bunkers, fore- 
mostly by a deep frontal bunk<T witose 
five-foot wall obscures tlie lower half of 
the green. On Saturday, the pin on the 
home hole was located some 20 feet di- 
rectly behind this commanding frontal 
bunker. An eminently birdieable hole, 
yes, provided you hit three first-class 
shots. Mayer did: a dead straight tee 
shot which he played with a four-wood 
to keep short of the bunkers; a wedge, 
cut just an elegant fraction, which sat 
down some nine feet past and above 
the cup: and then an absolutely superb 
putt, neither babied nor boiled but 
tappe<l just delicately enough to take 
a subtle break and topple into the cup. 
I Demarel’s comment, after watching 
Mayer’s finisli from a clubhouse win- 
dow, was typical of liis irrevocable gen- 
erousness of spirit: “Tlie hoy certainly 
made a wonderful, wonderful imlt.”) 

The third man to charge down the 
stretch like old Snapper Garrison was 
Cary Middlecoff. Cary was on the I2th 
(or 67th) tee when he received word of 
Mayer’s 282. To tie with Mayer, Cary 
would have to pick up two birdies over 
the final six holes and to do this, as he 
knew, would require brilliant shotmak- 
ing and a touch of luck. Cary had a 
crack for his bird from 20 feet on the 



MAGIC PUTTER which contrihutcil mo.'ii to 
his win is atTeolionaiely fondled by .Mayor. 


fiTth, missed it on the right. He had no 
chance for a birdie on the 68th. wliere 
his iron approach finished on the right 
fringe of the green. On the 69th here 
he hooked his tee shot deep into the 
rough hut fortunately found it lying 
well — he saved his par by holing a six- 
footer. But holes were running out fast 
for Cary. Now there were only three 
left to play and he still had to pick 
up those two birdies. On the 70th, he 
got one. holing a sizable putt after a 
perfectly struck approach with a mid- 
dle-iron. On the 71st, where the green 
slopes drastically from hack to front, 
the pin was set near the front edge. 
Concentrating on keeping his ap- 
[)roaeh below the pin, Cary hit it a 
sliade too light, finished on the front 
fringe and had to settle for a par. Now 
the 72nd and his final chance. Using 
his driver, Middlecoff really whaled 
one here, a full 28.5 yards down the 
heart of the fairway. Through»)ut the 
tournament he had appeared to he in 
the most genuinely relaxed frame of 
mind that he has demonstrated in any 
competition, major or minor, over the 
past several years. While he still took 
his copious time to prepare for each 
shot, he fiddled less anxiously than he 
u.sually does. Slow, j’es, but pacific. 
Finally he was ready. He clipped his 
little 40-yard pitch deftly over that 
frontal trap, about 15 feet to the right 
of the pin, trusting that the roll of 
the green would bring it down into 
cexP'ri iird 
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MIDOLECOFF, CLIMAXING THRILLING CHASE OF EARLY LEADER MAYER. SENDS 40-YARO PITCH SHOT FLOATING TO 72NO GREEN 
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the pin. It (lid a trifle, but not as much 
as Middlecoff was counting on. He had 
a nine-footer left now for that all- 
important birdie — a very tough putt, 
slightly downhill, with a faint right- 
to-left borrow. He holed it as beauti- 
fully as Mayer had previously holed 
his nine-footer. 282. 

HOGAN OUT 

Few Opens have provided such furi- 
ous finishes as the 1957 edition, and, 
conversely, few have started so slowly. 
On Thursday, the morning of the first 
round, the tournament was hardly an 
hour old when its whole complexion 
was abruptly altered. Ben Hogan, out 
for his fifth championship and looming 
as ever as one of the really formidable 
factors, was due to tee off at 9:36. A 
few minutes before this time, Ben re- 
ported to the officials at the first tee 
and informed them that he did not 
think he could play. Ben, in fact, could 
not raise his arms above his chest with- 
out wincing with pain. He did not 
know, he explained later, exactly how 
his malady had come about, but he 
thought he had probably caught it 
the previous day when he had prac- 
ticed for two hours and sweated hard 
without protecting himself sufficiently 
from the puffy wind. In any event, he 
had tried over the night to relieve 
the painful binding in his chest and 
back muscles by applying ointment 
and using heating pads, but he had 
awakened so tied up that, warming 
up on the practice tee, it was all he 


could do to hit a three-iron 140 yards. 

The USGA officials deferred Hogan's 
starting time to 10:32. At 10:30, after 
visiting a doctor for therapy, Ben re- 
ported back to the first tee. bundled 
up with a gray sweater and black rain 
jacket over his woolen shirt. "I’m sor- 
ry,” he said quietly to Richard Tufts, 
the president of the USG.\, and the 
other officials, "I just can’t make it.” 
He explained to the pre.ss men that 
he thought of his ailment as “a cold 
in the back,” that the doctor called it 
neuralgia of the ohe.st w’all. It would be 
gone in three or four days, he said. 
Back in the locker room, Hogan gave 
his caddie $50, and then, as he changed 
from his spikes into his street shoes, 
the physical pain he was under began 
to show through his amazing restraint 
and he looked very weary indeed. 

“Ben, we all feel lousy about this,” 
one of the numerous friends who had 
come over to his locker .said to him. 
"I sure would have liked to have had 
a pop at it,” Hogan answered unmelo- 
dramatically, "but there are a lot of 
people who can't play golf today, and 
they've got worse things wrong with 
them than a cold in the back.” He was 
off to have a cup of coffee. 

At 11 o’clock, when the shock of 
Hogan’s withdrawal was only begin- 
ning to be a.ssimilated, the tournament 
came to a sudden halt. A terrific wind 
and rain storm — shades of Vardon and 
the 1920 Open—suddenly swept out 
of the southwest. In a twinkling, it 
turned the whole Inverness area into 
a wild, Alfred Hitchcock kind of night. 
Tents were blown down, scoreboards 
toppled and trees were doubled over 
eerily in the solid dark fog of rain. 
May, of course, had to he stopped. For 


a while there was .speculation that the 
entire first day’s golf would have to 
be postponed, but after a half hour the 
storm had spent itself, and shortly 
after noon play was officially resumed. 

Kventually, because of this delay, 
the last five three.somes to start out 
were unable to finish their rounds be- 
fore darkness, but the wonder was, 
really, that this was the extent of the 
damage inflicted. Inverne.ss is a hardy 
old course that drains rapidly and well. 
At the same time, however, the storm 
(and the sub.secjuent light afternoon 
showers) considerably changed the 
character of the greens. The day before 
the tournament, they had been almost 
as slick and as fast as Oakmont in its 
glassy prime. In fact, the greens on 
two holes, the 7th and 17th, were close 
to being impossible. Both these greens, 
the 17lh in particular, slope radically 
from the back to the front, and even 
the most daintily tapped side-hillcr 
would slip and slip five feet below the 
hole. 10 feet below, sometimes 15 or 
20 before it stopped skidding. i Tom 
Fitzgerald of the Boston (Unhc sug- 
gested that the flag on the 17th might 
well be removed and replaced with a 
banner bearing that strange, historic 
one-word device, tii.t.) Artful pin- 
positioning and the overnight growth 
of the grass undoubtedly would have 
made these two greens puttable on 
opening day, but the drenching storm 
rendered these concerns academic. 

For the Open, Inverness measured 
6,919 yards from the back tees, and 
par was assessed at 34-.‘lfi-70. On the 
opening day, the over-all scoring was 
lower than it generally is in the na- 
tional championship. Starling the de- 
fen.se of his title, Middlecoff wa.s around 
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CROWD JAMMED AROUND FINAL HOLE HOLDS 


BREATH AS HE CURLS NINE-FOOT PUTT INTO CUP FOR TIE FORCING A PLAYOFI 


in 71, a commendable effort consider- 
ing that Cary missed an 18-inch putt 
on the 5th and, right on top of this, 
an even shorter one on the 6th. He 
digested these misfortunes quite calm- 
ly, stayed with his round and made 
something of it. All in all, 11 players 
equaled or broke par on the opening 
day, Jimmy Demaret and Chick Har- 
bert leading the parade with 68s. 
Demaret made his round on and around 
the green. Jimmy — he is presently 
setting his age at 4G, although it is 
rumored in reliable quarters that he 
and Harry Vardon toured America to- 
gether in 1900— started his round iiy 
holing a wedge shot from the rough off 
the first green for a birdie 3. He poked 
in a good-sized putt for another birdie 
on the third and stayed even with par 
the rest of the route, driving well and 
holing everything in sight. Jimmy had 
about ‘26 pulls for the round. 

On Friday, the day of the second 18, 
Jimmy, putting like a normal human 
being, added a 73. His total of 141 
placeil him three shots behind the lead- 
ers at the halfway mark. Dick Mayer 
and Hilly Joe I’atton, both of whom 
were 68 on a course that had been am- 
ply watered again by further storms 
at night. Now the green.s were any- 
thing but fast for Open greens, very 
liolding, too. Additionally, with many 
of the recently constructed back tee.s 
remlered much too muddy for use, the 
course was playing decidedly shorter 
anil, naturally, considerably easier. 
Patton and Mayer, however, were the 
only two who were able to take ad- 
vantage of these eminently scorable 
conditions. Mayer, who looks for all 
the world like the white-flannel-and- 
blazer-clad leading man of a 1920s mu- 


sical comedy, came bursting down tlie 
last six holes with a 4 and five 3s. Pat- 
ton, out uncharacteristically in nine 
straight pars, birdied the 10th with a 
great seven-iron two feet from the 
stick, holed from 15 feet for another 
birdie on the 11th, slowed himself 
down by visiting a fir tree on the long 
12th and then, after five straight pars, 
grabbed him.self another birdie on the 
home hole when he all but holed out 
his wedge approach. There is nothing 
dull about this man. 

20 FINAL CONTENDERS 

With the final 36 to go on Saturday 
—and it was not simply the absence of 
Hogan that made it seem this way — 
it was indeed a wide open Open. No 
less than 20 players were clustered be- 
tween 138 and 146. Two hot rounds 
could win for any of them. Waller Bur- 
kemo (with a 72 and a 65) and Fred 
Hawkins (with two 71s) were solid all 
day long, and Roberto de Vicenzo, Nen 
Venturi and Julius Boros certainly 
played strong Opens. (Chewing on a 
blade of grass as he meandered around 
the course, Boros had two 70s on Sat- 
urday and seemed a very possible win- 
ner until he mis.sed two of the last four 
greens.) However, llie day and the 
tournament belonged to the top three. 
To Mayer, the man who blew the 1954 
Open at Baltusrol by pushing his 
drive into the rough on the par-o 72nd 
and taking a cru.shing seven, here at 
Inverness overcoming that incalculable 
psychological burden and playing the 
72nd with three shots which could not 
possibly have been struck more sweet- 
ly or more crisply. A great perform- 
ance. And to Middlecoff, back on his 
game again, thanks, as he explained, to 


two pre-tournament tips; Byron Nel- 
son detected that his right heel was not 
firmly planted at addre.ss and was lead- 
ing to variable timing: Pat Abbott had 
pointed out that he had been taking 
the club back too much inside the de- 
sired line. When he is on, Middlecoff 
is probably the most brilliant striker 
of the ball in golf today, and no one 
could have been on-er than Cary was 
as he played the last 36 holes in 136 
strokes, making up a full eight shuts 
on the leaders. 

And above all, perhaps, the day be- 
longed to James Newton Demaret. 
Think of it: there he was, losing the 
lead he carried into the last round, 
unable to get started, seemingly too 
spent to be able to do anything about 
it. And what did tlie old war horse do? 
On the 69th, a demanding par 4, lie 
rifled a jiatented Demaret left-to-right 
long-iron less than two feet from the 
cup. That .shot and the birdie it set up 
rou.sed his tired old hones. He scram- 
bled out his par from the rough by the 
green on the 7()th. On tlie 71st, com- 
pensating for his fatigue by playing 
his approach with a five-iron altliuugh 
he was only about a seven-iron from 
the flag, he punched a lovely shot nine 
feet from the hole and rammed it home 
like a lion. On the home liole, in charge 
of an Open after many years of frustra- 
tion, he was right down the middle 
and had his four all the way. 

It is the acme of irony to wait so 
long for an Open crown, to play so 
courageously, to think you’ve finally 
got it, and then to find you haven’t. 
It was no fault of Demaret’.s, however, 
that in Middlecoff and .Mayer the 1957 
Open happened to produce heroes of 
equal stature. end 
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SPECTACLE 


VUOTO(;iiAPIIED BY WALKER EVASS 


HENLEY FOREVER 

The posh payearit that is the Henley Royal Regalia holds 
first place in the hearts of rowing regulars the world orer 


M ost normal sports-miniled Englishmen— which means 
practically all of those beyond the bassinet— take it 
quietly for granted that the Henley Royal Regatta stands as 
a splendid and immovable period piece in a world where 
somebody is always heaving the furniture about. After all, 
for 118 years they have managed to keep it that way, and 
today Henley is still Henley, a grand old rowing classic 
that goes on as serene and unchanged as the beautiful 
reaches of the Thames where it is held. 

For four days in the first week of July every year, the 
regatta transforms the sloping meadow and shaded lawns 
on either side of the course. Candy-striped marquees like 
the one on page IS blossom on the shores while punts and 
houseboats are moored in nudging intimacy behind the 
booms which protect the course. The ladies brighten the 
scene in their prettiest and summeriest frocks. The males, 
like the young bloods from The King’s School, Canterbury, 
shown opposite, top their white flannels with blazers and 
band their boaters with colors so startling that any compe- 
tent ornithologist would recognize it as mating plumage. 
Young swains take their girls boating 
on the Thames, and splayfooted old 
family retainers serve tea parlies on 
the lawn. 

These things persist in spite of the 
fact that the regatta is regularly set 
upon by the barbarians in the form 
of competitors from the Continent, 
from America and from sundry parts 
of Asia and Africa. Two years ago, 
for instance, the Russians invaded 
Henley for the second year in a row, 
and this time the shaven-paled men 
from Moscow first set oflicialson their 
ears by withdrawing their much- 
heralded entries in the regatta when 
a dock strike held up the unloading 
of their shells. Then, after issuing 
an uncomplimentary manifesto, the 
Russians finally re-entere<l and, to 
nobody’s joy, won three trophies. 

“Sturdy oarsmen,” murmured one 
Old Blue in the tight-lipped way 
which distinguishes a Henley regular. 

"After a few years. I’m sure they 
couUl get the hang of it.” 

Before the Russians came along, 
the most publicized single dust-up at 
ilenley concerned a young Bhiladel- 
phia ex-bricklayer who is listed on the 


records as J. B. Kelly. The familiar version of the Kelly 
story is that young John came to Henley in 1920 to com- 
pete for the Diamond Challenge Sculls but was i)arred for 
having once worked with his hands. As a matter of fact, 
Henley did have a rule disqualifying workingmen isince 
abolished', but Kelly was thrown out because he repre- 
sented the Vesper Boat Club of Philadelphia, at that time 
permanently excluded from Henley for "professionalism.” 
Kelly, however, took the whole thing as a slur to the work- 
ingman and left in anger. He went on to win the Olympic 
sculling gold medal and promptly posted King George V 
(who had paid only one brief visit to Henley in his lifei 
his sweaty rowing cap. His Irish dander still up, Kelly re- 
turned to the States and began training John Jr. And sure 
enough John Jr. won the Diamond Sculls at Henley, not 
once, but twice, in 1947 and 1949. And then, of course, 
John Sr. married off daughter Grace to a prince to com- 
plete the story. 

It was not until late in the I9th century that Henley de- 
cided that a gentleman could be an amateur but an artisan 
could not. In its early days it was not 
so fussy — not fussy at all. The races 
started as a purely commercial scheme 
in 1839 and by 1851 Henley had be- 
come ultrafashionahle and added 
Royal to its name because H.R.H. 
Prince Albert became its patron. By 
that time Henley was the poshest and 
most famous racing course in the 
world, and the Grand Challenge Cup 
and Diamond Sculls represented the 
ab.solute pinnacles of rowing success. 

Albert was Prince Consort to Vic- 
toria and since his time Henley lias 
retaine<l a sort of decorous Victorian 
ratlishness. Certainly it’s the only 
place in the world an Englishman 
would wear a shrimp-pink tie. Hut 
things never get out of hand, even 
the cheering. “Rowed, House” is the 
murmur which sweeps the tightly 
packed enclosures, and one knows 
Christ Church, Oxford has won the 
Ladies’ (’hallenge Plate from Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge: and one 
knows also that Henley, like ancient 
China, will always assimilate its in- 
vaders without sacrificing any of its 
sploshy, old-fashioned charm. 

— JoK David Brown 



THE HENLEY BLAZEli 

Henley’s piped school blazer has now found 
its way to America. John Durand of New 
York wears one of gray Viyella, 

piped with Oxford gray. It also comi'X in 
scarlet or navy ($59.5U, Saks Fifth Avenue). 
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l^criilinp fonvartl for the finiil pull to the finish, the London Ron ini' LIuh 

crew stirfies fmst the f'randsiand fHivilion during the semifinals 
of the Grand Chalterif'e Cup rare in Henley's Royal Kriiatta 




Ih-rkvtl iml in pink blazvr and cap of U Svhitol, i 'liristopln r Fialivr JoiiiK fainily for Iva tinder aliadc of ulriped aii ning net up bvbind UenU-y arandslaiul 


CREWS ACROSS 
THE SEA 

ir?7/i only one hi'ti race left on the America^i college rou'hig calendar, the tiro heat U.S. 
cretrs are beading for the Henley Regatta to settle a riralry that has raged all season 


T hb sport of rowing, among all other sports, can 
claim the greatest continuity with tlie past. Even the 
Henley Koyal Regatta, encrusted as it is with history, can 
boast only the fourth longest string of races. The grand- 
daddy of them all, Doggett’s Coat and Badge, has been 
run regularly since 1715, the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race since 182!) and the Wingfield sculls since 1880, all on 
England’s historic Thanu's. Fifth place, and the happy 
honor of founding the oldest permanent floating shell game 
on tliis side of the Atlantic, belongs to Harvard and Yale. 

Last week, with all the pomp and hoorah that befit such 
an ancient rivalry. Harvard and Yale went at it for the 
y2nd time on the American Thames in Xew London, Conn. 
Harvard, which has won only two regattas all year, wanted 
the simple satisfaction of beating Yale. But for Yale 
there was more at stake. They had been promi.sed a post- 
season trip to Henley and one more crack at Cornell, the 
only crew that beat them this year. They felt honor bound 
on the eve of their cruise overseas to defeat Harvard. 

Before the race ffarvard 's Coach Harvey [>ove did his ear- 
nest best to make sure Yale wished they had stayed home. 
He brought up four oarsmen from the junior varsity and 
shifted some of the remaining varsity men. Then he sent 
the new combination sweeping off in a series of time trials. 
As race day approached, the Har\ ards improved enough to 
lead Coach Love to the brink of optimism. 

■‘I think,” he said, “we’ve got the right combination 
now. They're in good physical shape, they’re rowing well 
an<l they’re in good .spirits. That’s about all you can ask 
of a bunch.” 

Meanwhile, Yale’s Coach .Jim Rathschmidt maintained 
a tactful silence. After all, his crew had won the Olympic 
eight-oared championship last fall, and even though four 
men from the Olympic boat have since gra<luated, his time 
trials were clearly faster tlian Harvard’s. The day of the 
regatta, however, he did offer this thouglit; “I expect a 
tough race. This thing is like the Army-Xavy game, in a 
way. Past performances don’t mean a thing.” 

Wlien the race started, it was obvious that, as most peo- 
ple suspected, Harvey I.,ove was being brave and Jim Rath- 
schmidt was being nice. At the end of the first mile Yale 
was one length in front. At two miles, they were three 
lengths ahead. And as the two shells knifed down the nar- 
row lane of water between the shrieking, whistle-tooting 
yachts lining the course, the gap between them steadily 
wi<lened. A mile from home, Yale led by five. At this point 
Harvard made a gallant but hopeless try, raising its stroke 
to 88. But Yale simply raised its owm stroke from 29 to 81, 
opened more w’ater between the shells and finally shot 


across the finish line the winner by seven lengths, the big- 
gest victory margin that either school has enjoyed in the 
past 17 years. 

With this thudding triumph liehind him, and a trip to 
England aln-ad. Jim Rathschmidt permitted himself a 
quiet smile. But he still wa.sn’t saying much. The man 
who was doing the talking now was Cornell'.s Harrison 
(Stork) Sanford, and he was talking a little like a man 
with a gun in his back. "We had a ba<l spell here last 
week,” he fretted, “and we weren’t making any time at all. 
I think we’re over it, though.” he went on, “but we have 
our ups and downs. So far the downs have been in practice, 
and we've been up for the raee.s. But 1 have to keep 
watching.” 

This was strange talk for a man whose crew, off its 1957 
record, is the best in the I’.S. (’ornell hasn’t lost a race all 
season, and they have beaten Yale twice, once by a length 
and a half and once by a foot. The present varsity, with the 
exception of one man, has rowed together since their fresh- 
man year. And everyone present but Coach Sanford i.s ooz- 
ing confidence. 

In spite of the record, however, Sanford may turn out 
to be the only realist in Ithaca. First of all. before he starts 
thinking about Henley and the (Irand Challenge Cup, he 
has another race to win, namely, the Intercollegiate Row- 
ing Association championships at Syracuse on June 22. Win 
or lose at the IR.\, Cornell will travel to London. It would 
be more satisfying to everyone if Cornell arrived on the 
Thames undefeated. At the moment Sanford isn’t too sure 
they will. 

“We've beaten every crew that’s entered in the IRA, so 
it’s not going to be easy to fire these boys up,” he said. 
“They’re all .seniors, and it’s old .stuff to them. But ihe 
IRA i.s never a picnic, and they’re just going to have to 
be fired up.” 

B’hat Sanforil didn’t say but what he surely knows is 
that if anj' of the other nine IR.\ entries should carry off -an 
ujiset— and Xavy's vastly improved crew has a chance of 
doing just that — the blow to Cornell’s morale could very 
well affect their performance. The morale factor is particu- 
larly important because at Henley Cornell will be tackling 
a hopped-up Yale bunch that has suddenly jelled into a 
powerful crew. This crew, off the excellent stroking they 
showed at Xew London plus the fact that they will leave 
immediately to train on the Henley course while Cornell 
must stay on home waters till after the Intercollegiate 
championships, might well wrap up the 1957 season with 
one of the most exciting upsets in Henley’s 118-year history. 

— Mort Lund 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


VOYAGERS FROM HISTORY • THREE COLTS AND MR. JONES • A 
GRADE-SCHOOL TEACHER WITH A GOOD LEFT HOOK • HELMET. 
SHOULDER PADS AND RED TAPE • THE CLOISTERED BASE PATHS 


MAYFLOWER II 

T hk U.S. seemed to have curiously 
mixed emotions about the transat- 
lantic voyage of MauJloicer II. A great 
many people, including thousands in 
Plymouth, Mass., spoke of it a little 
bitterly as a publicity stunt (which, in- 
deed, in its way it was) but in the end 
seemed irresistibly moved to cheers. In 
this day of jet air travel there was 
something enormously dramatic and 
somehow reassuring in the fact that 
men had spent 53 highly uncomfort- 
able and, at times, dangerous days in a 
tiny wooden vessel on the Atlantic and 
had finally made a landfall. 

A hard southwest wind was blowing 
at dawn on the day Mayflou'er was due 
at Provincetown. The harbor was 
rough, and sand flew along the dunes. 
Dimly, through the wind-whipped 
haze the waiting crowds finally saw 
something which looked, as one man 
said, “like a bunch of seagoing jack- 
straws”— .’l/ay^oirer’s masts and rig- 
ging. She was in tow, furled sails being 
secured by tiny men up on her yards. 
The strange high-pooped hull, glowing 
with dark brown, yellow and blue in 
the mist, bucked and. at times, almost 
buried its bowsprit in the big seas. 
The big crowd on the beaches stared 
at the spectacle silently— entranced 
and moved. 

MaijJiou'er's master. Australian-born 
Alan John Villiers, lent a more prac- 
tical and matter-of-fact tone to the 
proceedings after he came ashore, cer- 
emonially garbed in 17th century cos- 
tume. The vessel, he said wryly, was 
not the worst he had ever handled— 
wartime LCTs, he noted, “steered like 
streetcars,” but she was almost as bad. 
Also, she was an awful thing on which 
to live. The greatest hardships, he said, 
were wetness and motion. “What kind 
of motion?” he was asked. He replied: 
“ ’Orrible.” He spoke aoout the awk- 
ward little ship, nevertheless, with vast 
affection. 


Mayfioiver's masts, at times, had 
“waved about like a bunch of fishing 
rods,” but they had done their duty. 
So had the spritsail. Villiers admitted 
that he had ordered a jib cut to re- 
place it just in case, but that the re- 
placement had never been taken out of 
the sail locker. “Those old medieval 
chaps knew what they were about. The 
spritsail works beautifully.” The whole 
ship, he thought, was “most interest- 
ing,” but she had “awful imperfections. 
Particularly the drag. When we spoke 
the Qhcch Elizabeth she was leaving 
less wake than we.” 

Would he like to do it again? 

“I would not,” he answered, “want 
to make a habit of H.” 

Listening to bits of the adventure, 
looking at the tiny vessel close up, 
watching her whiskery Englishmen 
gulping fresh milk and eating steaks 
ashore, it was impossible not to con- 
clude that for captain and crew the 
voyage of Mayfloicer II had been a 
sporting gesture of a high order. 


CHICAGO PAPERS PLEASE COPY 

T here was a time this spring when 
it seemed Calumet Farm might 
have as many as three doughty colts 
running in last Saturday’s Belmont 
Stakes. But Gen. Duke picked up a 
bruise, and then there were two. Iron 
Liege won the Kentucky Derby, but 
he too got a bruise. Then there was 
only Barbizon— but Barbizon came in 
far back a couple of times, and then 
there were no Calumets at all going in 
the Belmont. Such a succession of bad 
racing luck would dishearten a lesser 
man, but as Trainer Jimmy Jones 
shipped the majority of his string off 
to Chicago for the Arlington Park sea- 
son the other day Mr. Jimmy gave ev- 
ery impre.ssion of soundness and vigor. 

Q. Had he read a newspaper column 
criticizing him for overtraining Gen. 
Duke? (He had not, but, with grunts 
and snorts, he let it be read to him.) 

A. That’s a lot of nonsense. What 
does this mean about Gen. Duke? 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Wait Till 1958 

At Toledo, after he had dropped out of the Maiional Open with an ailing back, 
Ben Hogan was approached by a white-haired gentleman who told him: “I came 
aJJ the way from Connecticut to aee you play.” Hogan’s face showed sincere con- 
cern. "I'm certainly sorry,” he said. “If you want to take the long trip to Tulsa, 
I hope you’ll come to see me play in the Open next year.” 

• Apology Requested 

The National Collegiate Track Coaches As.sodation joined the list of others {see 
page fial) deploring Dr. Herbert Berger’s AMA .speech attributing track records to 
the use of amphetamines by athlete.s. "Contrary to fact” and “unfair reflection” 
on athletes and coaches, they said, and a.sked Dr. Berger to apologize. 

• Semiprofessionalism Postponed 

Dave Sime has postponed his plans to play semipro baseball in South Dakota — 
at lca.st until after he competes in the National AAU track championships this 
week. Quite right, too, said Dan Ferris of the AAU. This means that college ath- 
letes who do play semipro ball may risk suspension as amateurs. 

• Imperial Accolade for Wrestling 

Emperor Hirohlto’s latest poem, after watching Sumo wrestling, a sport he ha.s 
long enjoyed: "What a plea-sure it i.s to watch Sumo, clapping my hands together 
with the crowd of .spectators, at the arena which I had not visited for so long!” 
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That I overtrained Gen. Duke? He was 
injured by a stone. I ain’t training 
stones, I’m training horses. Right now 
Gen. Duke is in as good shape as any 
horse in the country, training-wise. 
I’m going to let that injury heal, and 
it’s almost done that already. In a 
month he’ll be back to the races, and 
then they better look out. All the best 
of the 3-year-olds will be standin’ still 
and my horse will look like he’s run- 
ning downhill. 

Q. Is it possible that you have over- 
raced Iron Liege? 

A. It is possible the same as it is pos- 
sible that it’s going to rain lemonade. 
No. Iron Liege has not been overraced. 
He won in .Jersey, remember that. He 
lias splint trouble. Many horses do. I 
could have raced Iron Liege today and 
he would beat these horses. But I want 
to rest him and let nature do its job. 



Q. Why did you have Ovie Scurlock 
announced as Iron Liege’s rider for the 
Jersey Stakes and have Hartack on 
Barbizon? 

A. For three reasons, two of which I 
will tell you about. The first is that a 
trainer must be allowed certain tricks 
and, like a baseball manager that 
changes his pitchers at the la.st minute, 
it sometimes fools the oppo.sition. The 
second is that Willie was feeling a little 
wlieezy and I thought he might get 
sick. That would leave me witliout a 
jock. But Willie rode him anyway. 

Q. Would the other reason be that at 
tliat time you thought Barbizon was 
coming up to a big race? 

A. It might have been that— and 
right now that stuff falling on my head 
is lemonade. 

Q. What races are you pointing Gen. 
Duke for? 

A. The Arlington Classic (July 13), 
and I hope he can make it. 

Q. Iron Liege? 

A. Same race, and he will be up for 
that. He’s a good horse to train. 

Q. Do you call Iron Liege ’’Mike” as 
many in the stable do? 

A. I call Iron Liege Iron Liege. If I 
had a horse named Mike, I’d call him 
Mike. 

Q. Judging from what you have said, 
I take it that you do not agree with the 
criticism of your training. 

A. Nope, I’ve got $790,000 in the 
kicker and by the time the year is over 
I’ll have a lot more. And, brother, look 
out in the fall for my 2-year-olds. 


With that, Jimmy Jones set out for 
Chicago and its racing season. Chica- 
go racing fans can never say they have 
not been warned. 

THE KID FROM CUT AND SHOOT 

S KARCHING big-city gyms for a good 
young heavyweight is somethitig 
like shopping for a lion at the city 
pound— in both cases the chance of 
winding up with a dog are currently 
very high. This still leaves a lot of un- 
explored territory, however, and last 
week a new and promising figure leaped 
into the thin line of contenders for the 
heavyweight championship. One Roy 
Harri.s, 2.3, a hu.sky schoolteacher from 
Cut and Shoot (pop, 193 1, Te.xas, went 
clown to Hou.ston and— to the surprise 
and delight of 10,000 fellow Texans 
—handily licked third-ranked Willie 
Fastrano of New Orleans. 

Schoolteachers are not ordinarily 
good brawlers. Neither are college men 
—and Harris has attended not one but 
three ci>llc*ges: Tarleton State, 'Fexas 
A&M and Sam Houston State. Bui 
very few college men have been pro- 
duced by Cut and Shoot either— and 
therein lies the difference. Harris was 
a fighter first and a student by after- 
thought. Cut and Shoot, which con- 
sists of three beer joints, a dance hall, 
a sawmill and three houses, lies in the 
midst of a tough and primitive area 
known as The Big Thicket and was 
named for all the cuttin’ and shootin’ 
which has gone on there in a century 
of Saturday nights. Roy Harris and his 
two fighting brothers grew up in a log 
cabin tsome distance from what might 
be described as the metropolitan area 
of Cut and Shoot) with a boxing ring 
in the clearing. 

His father. heav3'-handed Henrj' 
Harris, taught all the boj's to fight al- 
most before thej’ learned to walk. Roy 
was fighting in smokers when he was 
13 and “whipping grown men” when 
he was 1.7. He had 83 amateur fights 
(losing 10). and ha.s fought 21 times in 
two years as a professional— beating, 
among others, Charlie Norkus and 
Bob Baker. He is a iiuiet, dark-haired 
fellow who now weighs 190 pounds; he 
is awkward, savage and smart in the 
ring and despite his relative inexperi- 
ence he seemed to be outthinking as 
well as outpunching Pastrano in the 
Houston upset last week. He slipped 
Pastrana’s jab and used his right. He 
feinted with the right and threw left 
hook-s. When Pastrano tried coming 
in, head down, he u.sed ati uppercut. 
“Harri.s,’’ said New Orleans Promoter 
Allen Lacombe gloomily afterward, 


“made Pastrano look like a banana 
carrier.” 

Back in Cut and Shoot, after the 
fight, Harris planned to go on with his 
$229-a-month job teaching the fourth 
grade. (Robert Thomas, one of his 
pupils, had predicted: “If he punches 
Pastrano as hard as he whupped me, 
there won’t be nothing to it.”) Roy, 
who lives with his wife in a neat white 
cottage adjoining his family’s land, 
also continued to startle Cut and Shoot 
by 1) driving a black Cadillac, and 
2) wearing Bermuda shorts. But the 
Harris family’ proper was unaffected 
—it still resides in the sprawling log 
house with a galvanlzed-iron roof, im- 
perfect windows, unclosahle doors and 
fight po.stt‘rs on the walls. A nine-foot 
alligator still lives in the pond out 
beyond the sweet gum trees. 

“That gator must be getting hun- 
gry,” said Roy’s mother reflectively 
last week, as she rocked in her rope- 
bottomed chair. “Hasn’t eaten a dog in 
about a week as far as we know." 

FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 

T'xESiRE is everything in football, 
■L' and a coach can hardly" say no to a 
star halfback who wants to take some 
equipment home for the summer; when 
the University of Virginia’s big, line- 
busting Jim Bakhtiar wondered If the 
school could .ship him 1 football, I 
needle valve, 1 uniform, 1 helmet. 1 
kickoff tee and 1 extra-point tee. Head 
Coach Ben Martin said, “Sure, Jimbo. 
It’s as good as there right now.’’ This, 
it turned out, was not quite true. 
Bakhtiar— full name; James Abol Ha»- 
sen Bakhtiar— lives in Abadan, Iran, 
and Abadan is a long way from Char- 
lottesville. \'a. Assistant Coach Ralph 



Hendrix (whom Martin cunningly ap- 
pointed his delegate in the matter) 
found this out almost imniedialely. 

It took a half day of telephoning just 
to find out how you best send a parcel 
to Abadan (air express), and after that 
he had to stuff the gear into a worthy’ 
parcel. These chores accomplished, he 
delegated Handyman Fielding Updike 
to carry on from there. Updike de- 
parted with package. He soon re- 
turned. “Can’t be sealed,” he said. 
“Customs inspection.” Hendrix spent 
the evening in moody thought and the 
next day solved the problem— he tied 

CORpUUfd 
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ctiiilin itPii 

l)ov,knots ill tho iwint' arouiut tlic 
parcel and sent Updike on his way 
HKain. Coarli Martin was looking; out 
the window when Updike returned and 
began a play-by-play: “He’s slamming 
the door. He’s hitching up his pants 
and talking to himself. He looks mad. 
He’s brought it hack again!" 

I'pdike also brought a list of what 
was needed to send a football uniform 
to Iran: a commercial invoice in (|uad- 
ruplicale, a customs declaration in 
ciuadruplicate, an insurance form in 
quadruplicate, a consular fee of $4.18 
and a fee of $8.38 for legalizing general 
power of attorney and designating an 
agent in Iran. “Whatta they want a 
commercial invoice for?” cried Martin. 
“We’re not selling the damned uni- 
form.” Hollered Updike: “Don’t holler 
at me, holler at them !” Martin hollered 
by telephone for a half hour but got 
nowhere. Then he called in his assist- 
ants. "What,” one of them asked, “is 
a commercial invoice form in quad- 
ruplicate?” Martin sighed. “How the 
hell should I know? Just find one.” 

At this point the coach believed that 
he saw light at the end of his tunnel. 
He seized the telephone again and 
called the Iranian embassy in Wash- 
ington. Did the embassy know of Jim 
Bakhtiar and his great work in inter- 
national relations? The emba-ssy did 
indeed. Encouraged. Martin tried to 
delegate the job again. It didn’t work. 
The polite voice at the embassy simply 
assured him that he would have no 
trouble at all, and that anything 
Bakhtiar Khan wanted shipped to Iran 
was O.K. with Iran. Then the phone 
went dead. 

By the next day Martin and his men 
hud a commercial invoice. By the day 
after that they had it and all the other 
form.s filled out (Describe commodities 
in sufficient detail to permit verifica- 
tion of the Schedule B. . . . Any person 
violating . . . Export Control Regula- 
tions ... is subject to a fine of not 
more than $10,000, . . .), then were 
ready, in fact, to try shipping the box 
again. Martin by now, however, was 
becoming sensitive to the enemy at 
the expre.ss olfice. “Bring me a duffel 
bag.” he cried. It was delivered. Quick- 
ly he stuffed it with the football gear. 
He seized his pen and wrote boldly: 
“Personal Effects of James Bakhtiar” 
in quadruplicate on every piece of paper 
in the thick heap he had accumulated. 
It worked. Railway Express accepted 
the bag with almo.st horrifying matler- 
of-factness. Two day.s later, Seaboard 


& W(>sU*rn Airliiie.s sent him a wire 
assuringhim that the “personal effects” 
were on their way overseas. 

Only then did Martin have time to 
mull, in fascination, the project he 
wa.s furthering. Baklitiar, once back 
in Islam, proposes to suit up and kick 
field goals over goal posts whicb his 
father -a wealthy doctor and Persian 
nobleman -has agreed to set up in a 
public park. What will the citizenry 
of Abadan. Iran think of that? Martin 
broke off to ask himself another qu<‘s- 
tion. What might not happen to the 
mind and body of his sure-bel All- 
America if the boy tried to ship the 
uniform back to the U.S. at summer’s 
end? He leaped to his feet and sought 
his halfback out. "Dook, Jimbo,” he 
said gently. “If you have any trouble — 
any trouble at all -just leave that uni- 
form in Abadan anfl forget it. If the 
worst comes to the worst, next fall 
we'll play you in your tribal robes.” 

OVALIZING AT MONZA 

A REASOSABI.K FACSIMH-B of the In- 
dianapolis ”.W0” race track stands 
outside Monza, Italy. One reason it 
was built there was to provide a place 
w’here lop American drivers in Indian- 
apolis cars could race against top Euro- 
pean drivers in Grand Prix cars, and 
so settle many a year of argument 
over which group is superior. Ten 
Americans and their cars are headed 
for Italy, and the Monza “500” is set 
lor June 29. Yet it may not, after all, 
do much to settle the old question. 

For many of the European drivers 
recently organized themselves into a 
union — and, having done so, voted to 



NIGHT WORK 


He stole the bases with aplomb, 
His durinit was a sight ; 

And yet he never did steal home 
Till very late at night. 

— R(ibrrt Fitch 


boycott the Monza race. Why? “Be- 
cause,” said Juan Manuel Fangio, the 
world champion Grand Prix driver and 
the man who suggested the union in 
the first place, “one cannot [larticipate 
in a race knowing in advance that he 
will never win it or even finish in a good 
position.” Grand Prix ears, he stressed, 
are used in road racing— that is, on 
odd-.shaped courses with varied turns. 
Their drivers must be aide to turn both 
left and right, brake sharply, accelerate 
quickly and make use of the gears. 
Indianapolis cars, on the other hand, 
are tailored to go around an oval track. 
They have only one useful forward 
speed, their springs are jacked to favor 
a left-hand turn Ifor the turns at In- 
dianapolis i and they arc built to with- 
stand sustained high speeds and the 
extra stresses that centrifugal force 
imposes at the banked curves. The 
Monza “500” would therefore, said 
Fangio, be a matter of matching Indian- 
apolis cars specially built for oval racing 
against Grand Prix cars which were not 
— and there was no que.stion who would 
win. 

His argument seemed pretty well 
borne out by tbe recent accomplish- 
ment of the .American driver Pat O’Con- 
nor in an .American car : O’Connor went 
around the Monza track in 55 seconds, 
clipping four seconds off the record. 

Still, there will be European entries 
at Monza— some Jaguars, some Ferra- 
ris and perhaps a few others. But the 
outcome seems fairly certain, and like- 
wise the post race comments. The Amer- 
icans will probably be able to say, “Of 
course we won— and they were afraid 
to race against us.” The Europeans can 
say, “Naturally they won — but not 
against our best drivers.” Yet neither 
view’ will quite reflect the facts. 

The present situation is not, how- 
ever, a permanent stalemate. Some of 
the European drivers are already sug- 
gesting that their automakers build a 
few cars in which they can take the 
curves and straightaways of Monza on 
equal terms with the Americans. 

PATH TO UNDERSTANDING 

A fter deep thoucht, the Bud- 
dhist monks of Mt. Koya, whose 
templed inountaintop south of Osaka 
has long been a shrine for Japanese pil- 
grims, have now carved out a baseball 
diamond and ordered bats, balls and 
uniforms for themselve.s. 

“The priestly duty has always made 
it imperative for us to understand what 
is uppermost in the secular mind,” ex- 
plained one of .Alt. Koya’s elders. 
“Baseball is uppermost.” 
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TIERCE WAS THE STRUGGLE 
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ROUND THE BODY OF PATROCLUS 
— AND MANY HEROES FELU 


EBBETS FIELD icjciu'c fcatUH's I'll Johnny i.oi'iin 

>tiip trllt s\viri>>inij Manjii''T Wall Al'loii :J4 . while lulmr- 
Malhews 41’ ami Ridiih- :J' «.f ih.- Rravi - aiiack Drysdale. 


riAHi usDAY. Jrs'K 13 will K'> down in basei)alt history 
JL not so much for its hasc'tiall as for a couplo of Hompric 
Donnybronks. one in the American LeaRue and one in 
the National, in wliich major leaKuers smote each other 
like Greeks and Trojans. “The r<»UKlK‘sl thing I’ve ever 
seen." said F.nus Slaughter, who took part in the Amer- 
ican League struggle — and the old (Jashouse Gangster 
has seen a lot in 23 years in baseball. Hot weather and 
pennant tensions were background cuu.ses, but in each 
rase the combat spark was a brusli-back i)itcli — or one 
interpreted as such. In (’hicago the Yankees' .-\rt Dilmar 
sent a l)lazer past the head nf the White Sox’ Larry 
I)«)by. and in Kbbets Field Brooklyn’s Don Drysdale 
sank a fust ball into the ribs of Milwaukee’s Johnny 
Logan. Well, naturally, Doby and Logan erupted like 
s<i many Meneluuses ami got in <jne gon<l punch apiece 
before the battles iiecaiiie general. <‘mbroiling small 
armies on eac-h si<le. Fines <-ame swiftly for ea<-h of the 
principal antagonists. StufU-iits of histor\- and baseball 
noted witit interest that the fines levied oti Ditmar and 
Drysdale were not for throwing at the batters but for get- 
ting into liulicrous jjunching matches immediat<-l\' there- 
after. Stutlenls also noted that nobody really got hurt. 



WONDERFUL WORLD conliniicd 

CLINICAL 
OBSERVATIONS IN 
COLUMBUS 


T HK mormnc was hot and muKKy, 
hut some .‘5,000 small boys assom- 
blrd in t’olumhus, Ohio managed to sit 
still and in good order for two and a 
half hours. 

I'liless a (lying-saucer load of small 
green \’enutian men lands on the lawn 
of the While House within the ne.\t 4;i 
years, this must rank as the miracle of 
the century. A.s any father of a small 
Ixty can te.stify, the motor which oper- 
ates a male child under the age of 1- is 
not equipped with an idling speed. 
Obviously it took an enormously in- 
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terosting spectacle to hypnotize these 
Sprouts, and the enormously interest- 
ing spectacle was football, a disease 
which is i)oth endemic and virulent 
in Columbus and infects every age. 
The fathers of the li.OOO small boys 
sat <|uietly witli them, <li.spensing oc- 
casional ice cream money and a rare 
“Shhh !” but as enthralled as their chil- 
dren in the football clinic conducted by 
the Colli mhuH DiKjxilch on one of the 
lush practice fields at Ohio Slate Uni- 
versity. In the background the vast 
cement horseshoe of the Ohio Stale 


stadium offered a mute invitation to 
the youngsters should they U'arn tlieir 
football lessons well. 

On the practice field the instructors 
were marshaled by Woody Hay«‘s, the 
Ohio State footliall coach, who has an 
extraordinary insight into the tricky 
workings of a small boy's— or a footltall 
player’s— mind. Among thedemonst ra- 
ters of football techniiiue were Otto 
Graham ion the art of passing. ; Dante 
La vein ( on how to catch a pass > : Hopa- 
long Cassady, Fred Morrison and .Jim 
Roseboro (on running and blocking): 


and Jim Parker, the 285-p<)uml .\ll- 
Amerioa tackle ' on how to tackle i . Lou 
Groza, who hoUls the National Foot- 
ball League record for field goals, dem- 
onstrated how to kick them: and the 
small fry, busily demolishing an a.ston- 
ishing number of cones and hot dogs, 
watched carefully. They stared with 
the odd intentness of small boys at 
Graham’s pa.ssiiig and Lavelli’s catch- 
ing, at rassa<ly running and Morrison 
punting, at Parker tackling and Groza 
blocking— and behind them the wide 
cement arms of the stadium waited. 
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THE ART OF 
RACE RIDING 

by EDDIE ARCARO with WHITNEY tower 
and drawings by ROBERT RIGER 



PRE-RACE 


AT MOST TRACKS a rider has just about 20 minutes from 
£\, the time he leaves the jocks’ room to the time the starter 
sends him out of the gate. In those 20 minutes he may have 
to learn all about a horse he might never have seen before, 
as well as analyze the field and plan some sort of strategy. 
The trainer and I will both, of course, have some ideas on 
the race before we meet in the saddling shed {lefl). From 
past-performance charts and our own observations we’ll 
both know who are the real speed horses in the race. So 
we’d compare opinions on the speed horses. If I’d never 
ridden this horse before, the trainer would give me the word 
as to whether my horse was a front runner or one that 
wanted to lay back the first part of it. He'd also remind me 
of the horse’s tendencies to bear out around turns or lug 
in. When we’d agreed on the caliber and number of speed 
horses we'd discuss way.s of not getting in a trap among 
them and giving opportunities to horses coming up from 
behind. And even if we thought we could steal a quick lead 


TALK WITH THE TRAINER 

The good trainer should lip you off to some manner- 
isms which don’t always show up in the charts, such as: 
keep him away from the rail; he wants to run free 
and clear; H you gel him pocketed he’ll start climbing. 


IN THE PADDOCK 

You tie a knot in the reins because 
they arc too long and have no balance. 
Without a knot there would be no 
weight, and rather than hang doKit 
they’d be flopping all around, So first 
you square them off and pull them 
out even with the buckle on the end. 
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TYING THE KNOT 


and slow the pace, we’d still talk over the speed horses in 
the field. Any trainer will have definite ideas on the type 
of warmup he wants his horse to get, as well as the gate 
strategy to be used. For example, with a horse who has a 
habit of stumbling, the trainer will tell me not to let him 
sort of roll out of that gate without a hold on him. The 
trainer might also suggest that his horse needs help from 
an assistant starter in the gate, and in some cases he will 
finish up by giving you a warning, such a.s, “Eddie, if this 
horse tires, don’t sit down and whip him up.” This is advice 
I don't really need because I know from experience that 
whipping a tired horse doesn’t help. He’ll get loop-legged 
and limber and pull himself up, no matter what the jock 
does. As you settle into the saddle you must feel that you 
fit that horse. This will sometimes mean a readjustment in 
stirrup length to compensate for a saddle set on slightly 
off center. The result should be that you feel your legs are 
carrying ail the burden and you now have perfect balance. 


After the reins are squared you throw the end over 
the .standing part and wrap it around a few times. 
The part you now hold in your left hand is called the 
half-cross, and in race riding you control the horse 
by holding the reins in either hand with a half-cross. 


THE MASTER’S HANDS 


A portrait of my hund.s under standard racing condi- 
tions .shows how I control the horse with the hulf-cros» 
in my left hand. My right hand hold.s the right rein 
with three fingers and the whip with one. To whip you 
cun let go with the right hand and yet not lose control. 
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QUESTION OF WEIGHT 

One of the most controversial questions in racing is 
that of the difference between live and dead weight. 
Live weight, of course, is the actual weight of the 
jockey— in my case it is about 111 pounds. Dead 
weight is the weight resulting from slabs of lead 
being slipped into the pockets of the lead pud (as 
is being done at left by my valet Whitey) so that 
the total weight carried by the horse reaches the 
amount specifically prescribed by the conditions 
of the race. Most people believe that a horse does 
his best with live weight on him. Well, I think 
a successful jock like Shoemaker— who weighs 
about 95 and therefore carries a lot of dead weight 
with him— has done a lot to disprove that theory. 
In \iew of the number of winners Shoe rides, dead 
weight can’t be affecting his horses. Remember, 
when you have weight tied securely on a horse it's 
bound to be more stable than the weight of a jockey, 
who naturally has to shift his weight going into 
turns or when his horse bobbles. I don’t think any 
rider in the world can keep his bo<lya.s centrally bal- 
anced an<l still as dead weight tied down on a horse. 
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RACING SADDLES 


I prefer the thre(*-pound leather sad- 
dle {opposite page) to the plastic one 
(ufcow) because it feels better. I usu- 
ally ride the same saddle (although I 
have about 20) all through the day's 
card. Some jocks use heavy, broad, 
leather-wrapped irons, but I always 
use a sliver of bare iron. The teeth 
in the crossbar grip the Neolite on 
the soles of my boots to prevent them 
from slipping around in the irons. 


NEW SAFETY HELMET 


It’s awkward riding with the new Caliente hel- 
met at first, but you get used to it once you’re in 
action. It should be enforced everywhere, though, 
becaust' life-saving value: rubber-lined in- 

terior und^hin strap to tie it on. One boy had 
a horse step right on his head and it didn't even 
bust the helmet. The boy wa-s all right, but 
they found the imprint of a hoof on his helmet. 
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THE RACE 

As I pointed out last week, I believe the only answer 
to a good seat is sufficient leg strength so that your 
hands don’t force you to balance on a horse’s mouth. 
In these drawings notice how I try to keep my body 
in the middle of the horse and absolutely centrally 


RIDING SEAT ^ 

located even though my right iron is about six inches 
shorter than the left. I definitely belong to the toes-in 
school; furthermore, I find that my right knee, al- 
ready higher than the left, takes most of the pres- 
sure, although both knws are gripping very tightly. 
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THE IRONS-RIGHT AND LEFT VIEW 


Kooping your toes in, ns all top jocks know, prevents 
you from getting leg-looked while riding in oIojm'. Some 
other Jocks are also now imitating my style of placing 
the bool in the iron: my iron comes across at a slight 
diagonal so that the inner corner of the stirrup is 
just on the rear curve of the inside of the hall of 
the foot. I think ruling this way gives me a better 
sense of balance than if I rotle. like some jocks, with 


the iron far l»ack in the instep. Although in these 
•similar ilrawings, taken from opposite sides, the iron 
length Ls dilferent ifor rea.sons fully explained tm page 
36), my legs are still giving me perfect balance so 
that while galloping to the past, as I am iloing here, I 
am able to ride somewhat higher than usual (because 
it's more comforlabh; ' and k(;ep my hands low enough 
.so that I'm not interfering with my horse's mouth. 
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WARMUP GALLOP ON THE BACKSTRETCH 


There is a dual purpose to the warmup gallop, which is the 
way most horses go to the post unless they are so fractious 
that they have to be ponied all the way. First, the gallop 
gives the horse a chance to get loosened up. Second, it gives 
the jock his first real chance to learn the horse’s mannerisms 
firsthand even though the trainer may have already warned 
him of everything in the book about him. During these few 


minutes I try to get the true feel of his mouth. By going 
with him a ways 1 can tell such things as whether or not 
he has a light mouth; if he has a tendency to throw his 
head ; if he runs heavy-headed and lays on the bit, or whether 
he likes to lug one way or the other. You might also dis- 
cover that he’s come up with a cut mouth. Another thing 
I take note of is to see that his girth isn't pinching him. 
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GETTING THE PROPER FEEL 



It’s surprising how little time it takes on a horse— e%'en 
on a completely strange horse — before you have a pretty 
good idea about him and the way he likes to run. and 
therefore will probably run best. Now, if you gallop a 
horse a slow sixteenth of a mile, the first thing you're going 
to be conscious of is what we call his action, or, in other 
words, his rhythmical stride in motion and general way 
ot going. I may have already changed my stirrups a hole 
or two in the paddock, but after galloping him I may 
alter them again just because my position doesn’t feel 
e.Kactly right. Obviously, not all horses are built just the 
same, with the result that some jocks have trouble fitting 
certain types. I find, for example, that I don't seem able to 
ride real short-necked horses. I tried it with Stymie, one 
of the best, but Stymie was so short-necked and ran with 
his head held so high that I found I must be too big (I’m 
5 feet '2 1 2 itiches tall, weigh Ul)and didn’t have any place 
to get set on him, and I never felt I had anything going 
for me when I tried to get down and ride him. However, in 
most cases the jock can adapt himself to his horse, and as 
he wheels him around after a backstretch gallop he’s going 
to know pretty well if the horse he's on is flighty or likes 
to duck at the sight of shadows and stray objects. But, 
most important of all, you have learned something about 
his mouth— which will be of great help in riding the race. 
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RIDING ACE-DEUCE 

I have no idea where the term ace-deuce came from 
— it was around way before I was— but what it is, 
basically, is riding with the right stirrup shorter 
than the left. The difference can be anywhere from 
two to 12 inches (Jackie Westrope and Charlie 
Burr ride more ace-deuce than anybody I know). 
The difference in my case is from six to eight 
inches, and the only reason I do it is simply that 
for me— whether it actually helps at all— it just 
feels better. I know this probably doesn’t make 
sense, because. Jet’s face it, here’s an animal, and 
you should have your weight in the middle of him. 
Well, I think I do, and the proof for me is that If I 
close my eyes and don’t look at the stirrups I feel 
like I’m riding even. If I dropped the left iron 
down and didn’t feel comfortable it would mean 
that I wa.sn’t properly balanced and, as we’ve said 
before, a jock’s balance depends primarily on the 
position of his irons, since all weight is on his legs 
and feet. Now, far be it from me to say that riding 
ace-deuce is right. It may well not be, and if I 
wasn’t a jock I’d have to argue against it, because 
it makes more logicai sense if you rode with both 
stirrups even. In fact, if I were taking a young 
rider and breaking him in to be a jock I wouldn't 
allow him to ride ace-deuce. No chance— not until 
he was experienced enough to find his own “seat.” 
But the important thing is that, even though my 
irons are uneven, I actually do ride even. I am 
perfectly balanced. I have to be, and I’d hinder 
a horse if I weren’t. You couldn’t, for example, 
make a horse run with all that weight on one side 
of him. The true test that I ride even is that I’ve 
won more races on the straight (down the Widener 
Chute) in New York than any other rider. If I 
were riding on the straightaway on the side of a 
horse— meaningnot properly balanced— I’d always 
have lug-in trouble and I’d be all over the track. 
So, I repeat, right or wrong (and the man I first 
rode for, Clarence Davison, would have knocked 
me off the horse if he’d seen me trying to ride 
ace-deuce), I find the short right iron gives me 
the great pushing action. I have the feeling I can 
get right down and shove on the horse- with my 
right foot behind me and the left foot forward to 
shove against. Thus, my right foot is actually my 
balancing pole. Funny thing about it, if you lose a 
stirrup it’s always your left foot. You don’t seem 
to ever lose the right stirrup because that’s where 
your strength is. I thought riding ace-deuce was 
crazy once. And if I wasn’t a jock now— and know 
how it works- I’m sure I’d still be knocking it. 
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BEING PONIED TO THE GATE 


Whereas al most American tracks you galiup a 
horse to the starting gate, you'll occasionally fmd 
it necessary to use either a stable pony or one of 
the track's outriders i»s ii/wrc'. The reasons are 
fairly obvious; either a hors«- is too rough for the 
jockey to gallop him or else he's s<» nervous and 
flighty that the pony is there to try and keep 


him calmed down. There are so few real maniacs 
that even with a stable pony be.side you, you are 
generally able to galh’P sulflcientiy to get the feel 
of even the most fractious horse, llsually a hor.se 
that has to b<- ponied is one who is going to get 
.special attention anyway from the assistant start- 
ers the moment that they lake over at the gate. 


NEXT WEEK 


Part 


3 


THE 

START 


There are so many ihing.s to watch for at the start 
that even the most experienced ritJers ftet nervous. 
And, as they tighten up, so do their horses. Before 
the start, however. I try to relax my hor.se. get his 
feet in perfect position and then wait for the (juiet* 
ness which comes just before the man say.s “go.” 
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THE MEN LOOK OVER 
THE BOYS 

College baseball, growing up fast, decides its champion— and attracts a lot of big league scouts 

by ROY TERRELL 


O NE MAY BE forgiven for being un- 
aware tliat tile University of Cal- 
ifornia is the 1957 National Collegiate 
baseball champion or that this honor 
was attained last week at Omaha, Ne- 
braska. where the Bears beat Penn 
State 1 -0 in the final game of the 11th 
annual College World Series. And hav- 
ing been so informed, one may still be 
pardoned for remarking, so what? It is 
not an event to rank with Waterloo or 
Hiroshima. 

But the baseball-playing colleges, 
whose numbers have expanded with as- 
tonishing rapidity in the postwar dec- 
ade. point with pride to the renais- 
sance of the great American campus, 
an area of such peculiarly fascinating 
pastimes all its own that it has some- 
times hardly been aware that people 
still played baseball any more. This 
season, however, the fact would have 
been hard to ignore. Almost 450 four- 
year colleges and universities played 
the game, with 10,000 young men on 
varsity teams alone. Of these .schools, 
90' classified baseball as a major 
sport. If not in danger of supplanting 
football and basketball in the under- 


graduate affection, baseball is at least 
preparing to lake its place at their side. 

The big leagues are looking more 
and more to colleges for the players of 
the future. This year, of the 400-odd 
men on big league rosters, approxi- 
mately a third have some college back- 
ground. Not all played college baseball, 
but many did; so many, indeed, that, 
while famed ex-collegians of the past 
like F'rankie Frisch (Fordham), Lou 
(lohrig (Columbia) and Ted Lyons 
(Baylor) were known far and wide as 
former college stars and fre(|Uently so 
identified, the fact that a big league 
ballplayer today once attended an in- 
stitution of higher education is so com- 
monplace that it is practically ignored. 
It has ceased to be startling to discover 
books instead of tobacco stains on the 
door of a ballplayer’s hotel room. 

The big leagues can take either 
book-learning or tobacco juice in stride, 
a.s long as the end product is good base- 
ball. They still insist that the best col- 
lege teams would have real trouble 
winning against Class C competition, 
wliich is the kind you find at I’ocatello, 
Idaho, or Salinas, California or Alex- 


andria, Louisiana, and they say that 
only a relative few of the very best 
players are capable of moving off the 
campus right into Class A, a brand of 
baseball that is played in Des Moines, 
Iowa and .Jacksonville. F'lorida and 
Binghamton, New York. 

Yet each year 16 big league teams 
trample one anotlier in their haste to 
sign almost 190 college baseball players 
to professional contracts, and this year 
they again moved in en masse to watch 
the cream of the crop at Omaha. 

The Municipal Stadium at Omaha, 
home of the American As.sociation 
farm club of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
sits atop a hill on the southeast edge 
of town, a vantage point occupied fre- 
quently in years past by the noble red 
man who could look out across rolling, 
wooded park lands toward the Missou- 
ri River and wait patiently for the 
paleface to leave the civilized sanctu- 
ary of Council Bluffs for the California 
gold fields mile.s away, ’fhe 

only Indians around these days, how- 
ever. come to watch the bull game. 
They couldn't lind a nicer place. Kven 
the gentle fragrance of the vast Omaha 
stockyards drifts off to the we.sl to ca- 
ress .someone else. 

Among the '26,000 who attended the 
five-day, 14-game ilouble-elirnination 
competition needed to reduce the field 
of eight district winners to one nation- 
al champion, the profe.ssional scouts 
stood out like Willie Mays in a Harlem 
stickball game. Right down front, hav- 
ing paid $1.25 for choice seats just like 
anyone else, were representatives of all 
16 major league teams, the number in- 
cluding not only the scouts them.selves 
but such august front-office personages 
as Roy Harney of the Phils, Fresco 
Thompson of the Dodgers, Bucky Har- 
ris of the Red Sox, Branch Rickey .fr. 
of the Pirates and George Selkirk of 
the A’s. There was even a big league 
manager there briefiy for a day; the 


THE BEST IN COLLEGE BALL 

The 1057 All. America learn selected by American Association of 
College Baseball Coaches at annual meeting in Omaha last week 


FIRST TEAM 

18 ?’rc<l P'rirkic, Alabama 

28 Ken Tippery, Michigan 

3B Marsh Mcl.ciin, .Amherst 

ss Dick Howsit, Flu. State 

LF Jack Davis, Missouri 

CF Hill Olson, Southern Cal. 

RF Tom Clarkson, .Arizona 

C Elmer Kohorst, N.D. 

P Ed Dfupcht), IVnii State 

P Doug Weis-s, California 


SECOND TEAM 

Bob Lilcharil, Springfitl. 
Len Farrell, Poriland 
Craig Sorensen, .Arizona 
Ken Hamlin, \V. .Mich. 
Terry Maddox, Oregon 
Dave Simo, Duke 
Del I’etersen, Colo. State 
Diek Bertell, Iowa State 
Harry Taylor, Tt'.vas 
Wyman Carey, Bradley 


THIRD TEAM 

Jerry (’mod. Texas 
Steve Boris, .Michigan 
Bob Hastings, Harvard 
Clary Thompson, lowaSt. 
Tom Shollin, USC’ 

John DeMi-rit, Wisconsin 
Jerry Mallett, Baylor 
Chuck Thompson, Calif. 
James KaugJi. S.C. 

John Hogg, Colo. State 
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MORNtNG GAME ilniws more bin «c(juts than fans. ('anJinals’ Runt Mart 

•with cinar' sits by DoflniTs’ Fri-sct) Thdnipsnn. lU-hind th^-iii is Los .\nnok-s’ Dick Walsh. 


C ards tliouRht so much of one prospect 
that Fred Hutchinson abandoned his 
ball club in the lieat of a pennant race 
to fly in from New York an<i take a 
look for himself. 

Dccasionally pausittK to swap half- 
truths uhh their rivals or drag a 
red herring through the stands, they 
concentrated in most cases on some 
well-.scouled and highly recommended 
young man. In this connection, while 
a lot of names were mentioned, every- 
one present was careful to show not 
the slightest interest in Cal’s Karl Rob- 
inson, a IJHi-pounder who nH>ve.s with 
catlike grace, runs like a deer, throws 
like a rifle and hit one baseball almost 
into downtown Omaha. Despite the 
casual disinterest, if Robinson failed to 
sign a fat bonus contract by the end 
of the week it was only because he was 
a junior and wanted to go back to 
school for another year. 

Xot ail the outstanding college play- 
ers [!»•(■ box) even made it to Omaha 
in the first place, of course, but there 


wa-s little doubt that the best team was 
certainly there. NCAA ollieials and 
writers who have watchefl them all 
agreed that (Jeorge Wolfman’s Cali- 
fornia Bears were perhaps the very best 
team college baseball has ever seen. 

While past tournaments have some- 
times been noleworlby for an unu-sual 
incident or two, this one will go into 
history chiefly for the e.xcellent brand 
of baseball shown, particularly by Cali- 
fornia, by runner-up Penn Slate an<l, 
to a less consistent degree, by the oilier 
two ijviarter -finalists from Iowa Stale 
and Notre Dame. Even the major 
league umpires who worked the series 
(Ken Burkltarl and Frank Umont) ad- 
mitted that it was pretty good, al- 
though they did complain that the col- 
lege catchers sometimes stepped on 
their feel. 

California came into the tournament 
rated below such teams a.s Texas, the 
only school ever to win two NCAA 
baseliall champ'onships, Iowa State, 
Notre Dame and dark horse Florida 


State, which liad eliminated po%verful 
Duke in the regional round. 

'Tt was u break for u.s.” said Wolf- 
man. •‘While some of the otlier leHm-s 
were being praised all over town, tuey 
let us alone so we could concern rule on 
baseliall." 

The lirand of baseball throughout 
was sometimes studded with brilliance, 
sometimes flecked with mediocrity. The 
pitcliing was superlative. The first three 
games of the tournanumt were shut- 
outs— a four-hitter by Harry Taylor of 
'I'exas, a three-hitter by Kd Dnipclio of 
Penn State and a six-hitler by Doug 
Weiss of California — and for a while it 
appeared tliat the pitchers had become 
obsessed with the iilea that if you g'dve 
up a run you were out. "They must 
tliink," said an observer, ‘‘they’re play- 
ing this on the point system." Later, 
Notre Dame’s Chuck Symeon and Cal- 
ifornia's Kim Klliott and Ceorge Ster- 
ling got into the shutout act, loo. Tae 
hard-luck .\'oung man of the w.iole 
affair was I’enn State’.s liig sophomore 
left-hander, ('al Emery, who finally 
received partial compensation by by tig 
named the tournament’s outsian.iing 
player. When not playing first base, .le 
pitched, allowing a total of only six 
hits in two games but he gave up a run 
in each — and the last was the one 
which cost Penn State the title. 

The catching was exceptional, too, 
and some of the defensive work around 
.shortstop was brilliant, particularly 
that of Iowa State's little All-America 
basket ball plaj er Cary Thompson, who 
must have been raised on Frank Mcr- 
riwell. At limes, though, some of the 
infield play wasn't brilliant at all. 

In the outfield there was a fly ball 
dropped here and there, and a stray 
throw orca.sionally wound up at t)ie 
wrong base. But there were some gems, 
loo. None shone brighter than the day- 
by-day play of a stocky hard- lilting 
speedster from C alifornia named Bernie 
Kelly. On the other haiui, while every 
Noire Dame fan in the stands shud- 
dered whenever .Jim Morris went back 
to match wits with a fly ball, no one 
was alile to find much fault with his 
hitting; 10 hits in 14 at-bats for a .714 
average, two home runs, two doubles 
and eight runs batted in. 

C alifornia won the tournament nuite 
simply because in almost every cate- 
gory of play it was the superior team. 
Most important, they had more good 
pitching and — for a college team — 
truly remarkable poise. Somewhere 
along the line most of tlie other teams 
lost theirs, perhaps only for an in- 
ning. liut that was too much. Cal'-'or- 
nia never did. end 
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PHENOMENAL PHILADELPHIA 


by LES WOODCOCK 


Six rookies and “Granny,” who was almost lost to major league ball, 
helped make the Phils the most improved team in baseball this spring 


M ikaclks kkep baseball alive. Al- 
though percentages have a dis- 
trcssing tendency to catch up with it, 
the miraculous is, for the lover of the 
game, a wondrous and blissful reality, 
if generally short-lived. The miracle 
which makes the winning of a ball 
game look the easiest chore in the world 
has u peculiar affinity with the spring. 
Two springs ago an obscure rookie 
called Bob Speake was the magician 
for the Cubs — until someone discov- 
ered he couldn’t hit an inside pitch, 
an<l the club quietly exchanged the 
giddy heights of second place in the 
National League for the more familiar 
environment of the second division. 
Dale Long worked a wonder a day for 
Pittsburgh last spring, and stunned 
fans saw the Pirates in first place; when 
Long’s hitting temperature sul)side(l to 
normalcy, the team dropped as quickly 
as his batting average. 

The plienomenon of this spring, 
which should have more enduring foun- 
dations, occurred in Philadelphia, a 
city noted for brotherly love but few 
miracles. The Phillies, who were al- 
most unanimously consigned to sixth 
place before the season started, are 
playing as if they never heard that the 
1957 National League pennant was 
supposed to be settled between the 
Redlegs, Braves and Dodgers. With 
rookies playing first base, right field 
and part time in left, two rookies as 
starting pitchers and a third the No. 1 
bullpen man, plus a shortstop who is 
almost a rookie, the team has revived 
fond memories of the original Whiz 
Kids of 1950. 

Though rookies have sparked the 
Phils, the catalyst is the team’s 30- 
year-old second baseman, (Iranville 
Hainner. Captain and shortstop of the 
original Whiz Kids at 23, Cranny’s ca- 
reer as a fulltime ballplayer seemed 
about over last season. A ripped ten- 
don in his left shoulder forced him to 
try to make the team as a relief pitcher 
this spring. 

"I pitched eight innings last year 
and hated it,” Hamner reflected grimly 
not long ago. “I have to play every day 
and I told them that. Trainer Frank 


Wiechec worked out some real rough 
exercises to strengthen my arm and I 
took a long batting practice every day. 
About two weeks before the season 
started, I didn’t have any more pain 
when I batted or fielded.” 

The Phils had an undistinguished 
8-9 record on May 7 when Hamner 
started for the first time this year. He 
hit a home run that day, and the Phils 
have been winning ever since. 

MAKES THEM BEAR DOWN 

“He's that little bit extra going 
for you when you’re pitching,” says 
Rookie Jack Sanford. “He pitched 
some, so he knows what it’s like when 
you’re all by yourself on the mound.” 

“You’re in a tough spot and he comes 
over and tells you, ‘Bear down. Bear 
down,’ ” confirms the veteran Harvey 
Haddix. “He says that, and it means 
something.” 

The comeback of Granville Hamner 
is by itself a miracle. But unlike the 
1955 Cubs and the 1956 Pirates, tl»e 
Phillies of 1957 have more going for 
them than one hot [)layer. By using an 


unprecedented number of remarkably 
skilled rookies in regular roles, the Phils 
have plugged up the long standing 
weak spots in their lineup and pro- 
duced an exceptional pitching staff. 

‘‘We decided to embark on a youth 
program this year,” explains Philadel- 
phia General Manager Roy Harney, 
sounding like a man who had just filled 
an inside straight. "We couldn't before 
this because the kids just weren’t 
ready.” 

Rookie First Baseman Ed Bouchee 
led the club in hits, doubles, triples and 
home runs the first seven weeks of the 
season. Bouchee impressed everyone 
with his hitting in sjjring training last 
year but depressed as many with his 
excess fat. “Why, 1 was 6 feel and 
weighed 200 pound.s wlien 1 was a kid 
in high school. In the Army they made 
me a cook, and I just ate all day 
long. Last winter my wife put me on a 
strict diet and I lo.st 25 pounds in four 
months. I sure ale an awful lot of cot- 
tage cheese.” With weight no longer a 
problem, the dimple-chinned Bouchee 
coiitiii ued 


LEAPING HIGH OVER sliding Redlfg, Oranny Hamner throws quickly to first base. The 
3U-year-old .second baseman has been the catalyst of the Phillies' spectacular early surge. 
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YES . . . Paint furniture, fence 
etc. — spray away the insects 
for outdoor living — these and 
scores of other jobs actually 
are fun with the portable 
Johnson Red Head Air 
Compressor. It’s a powerful piece 
of equipment — not a play-thing. 
You can do a “professional” job 
with the Johnson Red Head. Can 
pay for itself many times over. 


HERE’S HOW TO USE AND ENJOY YOUR JOHNSON “RED HEAD” 


Do>lt-Yourselfers . . . the “Red Head" puts the profes. 
sional touch to all rehnishing jobs, painting work and odd 
jobs around the house. 


Home Painters . . . the “Red Head” spray gun gives 
a flawless, smooth finish to exterior home surfaces and 
professional finishes on furniture. 


Boat Owners . . . the “Red Head" is the best spray 
machine made for hull painting, deck and cabin refinish- 
ing, handling insect spray. 


Farmers ■ • . the “Red Head" used properly for barn 
fogging, machinery maintenance and painting saves you 
time, money and cost of extra personnel. 


Charcoal Chefs ... A fast spraying with insecticides 
virtually eliminates annoying bugs and pests . . . means 
truly enjoyable outdoor meals and living. 


Gardeners . . . “Red Head" spraying is a most effective 
way to control insect pests. 



JOHNSON SERVICE CO. 

FOR 75 YEARS 

MANUfACTUHSIti Of fNBUMAUC TIMWAWIH AND 
Afll CONOmONINO CONttOl SrSTEMS. 


Equestrians and Kennel Enthusiasts . . . the “Red 
Head” barn fogging process and sanitary spraying will 
insure the health and comfort of your animals. 


“RED HEAD” FEATURES 


CHECK THESE 

t00% BAIL BEARING and 
needle roller bearing eon- 
ttruclion, 

PISTON-TYPE UNIT. Pro- 
videi oil-free air. Built-in 
turge lonk eliminotes Putio- 

NYLON THRUST WASHER 
keepi ihoit in olignment. Neo- 
prene seal tested through 
Ihousonds ef hours of Irouble- 

LICHTWEIGHT ANO COM- 
PACT. 14" long. S" wide. 
10" high. Weighs less then 
30 lbs. with motor. Easy to 
carry to any locotion. 


NO STORAGE TANK 
NEEDED. Delivers 3'.'] cfm of 
free air ond SO psi pressure 
FORCED AIR INTERNAL 
COOLING. Aluminum die 
cost housing ribbed and rein- 
forced for greater strength 
and maximum cooling. 

GUARANTEED PERFORM- 
ANCE. Quolity moteriols ond 
odvonced englneeritNg. Sim- 
ple. oilless, efficient. 

• FOR USE WITH any 1735 
rpm ' j h.e. or forger froc- 
tionol horsepower electric 
motor. Power toke-off or gas 
engine Con also be used. 


j JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 

I Please send FREE literature and name of dealer for 'Red 
J Head" Compressor □ — information and prices tor com- 
plete Johnson Compressor lino Q. 

Nome 

Street . . 

City Zone Stole 
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Some shoes attempt to look like the original U. S. Keds BOOSTER? 
but none match it in value or in genuine comfort. Make sure you’re 
getting the real thing by insisting that it carry the U. S. Keds blue 
label. U. S. Boosters come in the season ’s smartest colors. $6.95 



LOOK FOR THIS BLUE LABEL 


m 





United States Rubber 


has not only been hitting hard but also 
improving daily as a fielder. 

Rookie Right Fielder Bob Bowman 
led the team in hitting and showed he 
had one of the strongest arms in the 
league. A wild fast-ball pitcher and an 
all-round athlete in high school, Bow- 
man went into organized baseball as 
an experiment. “I had quit San Jose 
State because I wasn’t getting any- 
thing out of school. I had gone there 
on a football scholarship and didn’t 
know what I wanted to do. One day a 
friend of mine talked me into going to 
a tryout camp and I finally made it as 
an outfielder when I couldn’t make it 
as a pitcher.” 

When ex-Cardinal Rip Repulski, the 
regular left fielder, injured himself ear- 
ly in the season, an obscure rookie 
named Harry Anderson stepped into 
the lineup. Anderson, an infielder be- 
fore last year, batted only .235 with 
Schenectady in 1956. 

Manager Mayo Smith says: “We 
threw that .235 average out the win- 
dow after seeing Harry swing in spring 
training. After all, he didn’t get out of 
the Army until June, and he hadn’t 
gotten his timing back. He’s going to 
be a good hitter.” 

The last big gap in the Phillie de- 
fense was filled when Shortstop Chico 
Fernandez came from the Dodgers just 
before the season started. Booed at first 
by the Phillie fans, the cocky Fernan- 
dez has teamed with Harnner to give 
the Phils a long-needed major league 
double-play combination. His play at 


HIGHLIGHT 


I T WAS daffy, but true. For the second 
successive year, the National League 
pennant race reached mid-June with five 
teams bunched near the top of the stand- 
ings. Last year Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Mil- 
waukee, Pittiiburgh and St. Louis were the 
contenders, all within a handshake of first 
place. This year the same teams are in- 
volved with one exception: Philadelphia 
has replaced PitLsburgh. 

Close races create curious situations. ThU 
year for a seven-day stretch beginning June 
7, the Dodgers were never in the same po- 
sition two days in a row. They danced from 
second to first to second, then to third and 
fourth, up to second again and finally back 
down to fourth. Meanwhile during the same 
week, Cincinnati managed to leapfrog from 
first to third to first to third without ever 
being in second. It was possible for a team. 
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short has stopped the jeers. Hi.s speed 
on the bases has now earned him the 
accolade of the steady chant, “do, go, 
go,” every time he gets on ba.se. 

Most impressive of all has been the 
Philadelphia pitching. Through Me- 
morial Day the Phils played good .579 
ball and were in fourth i)lace, three 
games out »)f first. But they had won 
only three of the ten games they had 
played with the Dodgers, Braves and 
Redlegs, the teams they would have 
to beat if they were to be taken se- 
riously. One week later, the Phils had 
won three out of four from the Dodgers 
and two out of three from the Redlegs 
and were just 30 percentage points 
away from first place. But in that week 
the Philadelphia hitters had scored an 
average of barely three runs per game, 
hardly enough ordinarily to beat the 
D(((lgers and the Redlegs. The Phila- 
delphia pitchers, however, had allowed 
an average of only two runs a game. 

DEEPEST STAFF 

"I said last January that the Phils 
staff would be the deepest in the 
league," Roy Harney comments. “I 
knew we would have Harvey Haddix 
for a full season, Curt Simmons fully 
recovered from his arm troubles and 
Robin Roberts still capable of being one 
of the be.st in the league. I also knew 
we had some real good young pitchers 
coming up.” 

Three rookie pitchers, in particular, 
have been electrifying. When Pitching 
Coach Whitlow Wyatt first saw the 
28-year-old rookie fast-baller, Jack 
Sanford, throw last September, his 
continued 


to win a game and lose a position or lose 
a game and gain a position. 

But if the two mid-June National League 
pennant races were similar their heroes were 
not. The big 1956 names were not pulling 
their 1957 weight. Boyer, Long and Snider 
had been replaced by such as Hoak, Cimoli 
and Sanford. And Don Newcombe, Johnny 
Antonelli and Bob Friend had all lost more 
game.s than they had won. 

Perhaps the tight race worried Milwau- 
kee most of all. After all, they had lost by 
one game last year. Therefore, in a move 
which could— and many thought should- 
have been made last winter, the Braves 
obtained veteran i34' Red Schoendienst 
from the New York Giants. Schoendienst, 
a steady fielder and p<-rennial .300 hitter 
who is leading the early polling for the Na- 
tional League All-Star second baseman'-s 
berth, ought to provide Mihvauketf with 
the edge they need to win the pennant. If 
he doesn't, the Braves may be sorry they 
ever left Boston.- \V,B. 




When it comes to the enjoyment of 
Scotch Vf'hisky. Black & White is a big 
hit throughout the world. That’s because 
its quality and character never change! 


'BLACK ft WHITE'' 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. • 



SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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There goes that call again . . . that friendly, cheerful call again 

Hey Mabel... 


Black Label 



CARLING BREWING CO.. Cleveland. OHIO. Bellcvtlle, lllinoie. Frankenmuth, Mich.. Natick. Ma&e. 




iri£\on 

Wilten SpeHIng Oeedt Co., Chicago, III. 



Make Outdoor Living 


a Holds Icc for diyil • Rutiproof. galva* 
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Nek and opener. o Seulpturod. (wo> 

♦ Outiids drain, with Nna etylinj. 
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PHENOMENAL PHILADELPHIA 
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astonished question was: "Where has 
that boy been all this time? He’s got 
one of the beat arms I’ve ever seen.” 

Sanford was on terminal leave after 
two years in the Army and seven years 
in the minor leagues. He always had an 
exceptionally fast ball and a good curve 
but lacked control. "Wyatt changed 
the position of my thumb and had me 
roll my wrist more. Now I consistently 
put the ball where I want it.” 

With only three years of organized 
ball behind him, Don Cardwell, the 
youngest of all the rookies at 21, has 
perhaps the most promising future. Big 
(6 feet 4 inches, 210 pounds) and 
strong, the soft-spoken native of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. was supposed to be a 
year away this spring but impressed so 
with his poise, fast ball and curve that 
he has become a regular starter on the 
staff. "I like the big crowds up here. I 
feel a bit funny before the first pitch, 
but after I start working it doesn’t 
faze me. I always feel better when I 
think of those hard-throwing young 
pitchers the Phils had in spring train- 
ing. Man, they were fast. It keeps me 
on my toes thinking about them wait- 
ing to come up here.” 

The third rookie. Right-hander Dick 
Farrell, has an uncomplicated attitude: 
"I’m not what you would call cocky. 
But I do know that I can get any bat- 
ter out.” Determination to overcome 
the effects of a four-year siege of polio 
in his youth which left his left leg 
slightly impaired made Farrell into a 
high school football, basketball and 
baseball star at Brookline, Mass. "A 
Dodger scout wanted to sign me as an 
outfielder. But I knew I couldn't hit 
a curve ball.” Extreme self-confidence 
and a sharp, sinking fast ball have 
made Farrell the Phillies’ No. 1 late- 
inning bullpen specialist. 

Reason rejects the Phillies as a ser- 
ious pennant threat. It is sufficiently 
extraordinary that they are the most 
improved team of the 1957 season. 

“It would really be a miracle if we 
win it this time,” says Roy Harney. 
“We’ll be more than pleased if the kids 
improve over the rest of the year. Then 
in ’58 we'll be a definite pennant con- 
tender.” 

Mayo Smith, a quiet, easy-going 
manager, echoes the mature senti- 
ment: “Regardless of what happens 
this season, we’re going to be in good 
shape for the future. The boys are all 
pretty dam cool under fire, and they 
feel they can win it all. Some of the 
fuzz is off their cheeks," ' E n d : 
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TRACK 

THRILLS 

They were abundant at Austin, where Villanova made 
off with yet another national collegiate athletic title 


by COLES PHINIZY 



A NEW WORLD RECORD has just hi'i'ii sft, and Champion 
\’aultc-r Bob (Juio^’ski happily tells the story to Writer I'hinizy. 


T ub 1957 collegiate track and field 
championships pro\ided. by the 
common standard of record breaking, 
quite a meet. In two evenings in the 
University of Texas stadium, which 
rises like battlements over the city of 
Austin, one world record, three collegi- 
ate records and eight meet records were 
broken: two world and two collegiate 
records were tied. And it all augured 
excitingly for this week’s AAU meet. 

Glory, though, fortunately does not 
always have to go hand in hand with 
records. At Austin, Bob Gutowski (see 
page 51) became almost as much of a 
hero by unsuccessfully trying to broad- 
jump to boost his team’s point score 
as he did by breaking his own pole- 
vaulting world record. 

Austin presented a fair opportunity 
for a vaulting record ; a cinder runway, 
but one fairly well packed, a slight 
wind at the back and a small field of 
nine vaulters. Gutowski decided to 
start at 14 feet, cleared it, trotted 
acros.s the infield to broad-jump, then 
returned to vault 14 feet 4 and 14 8. 
He scarcely cast an eye at the vaulting 
pit a.s rivals missed and the bar moved 
up, hut he was happy as a well-bedded 
clam about his broad jumping. “I feel 
I can get 25 feet,” he told his coach. 
Chuck Coker. 

Gutowski skipped acro.ss the infield, 
broad-jumped his best, 24 feet 4*2 
inches, which did not improve his 
team’s score, then recrossed the field 
to miss his first vault at 15 feet 
inches. “You’re flagging it,” Coker a*l- 
vised. “Shoot the right leg up and 


across. Now, sit down and get off your 
feet." Gutowski sat down but was im- 
mediately back on his feet as an otficial 
benediction opening the meet came 
over the loudspeaker. He sat back 
down, then had to stand again with 
everyone else for The Sinr-Spanghd 
lianner and for an extra two minutes 
of local, sacred music. The Eyes of 
Teras Arc Upon You. After both he 
and his only tough rival, Don Bragg of 
Villanova, cleared 15 feet 1 3 4, Gu- 
towski hustled away for one last futile 
try at the broad jump. 

"Xow sit down,” Coker pleaded. 

The vault bar went up to 15 feet 5 
inches, and on his first try — his lOtb 
vault of the evening -B((b went over. 
Rival Bragg made three good misses, 
and the bar was raised to 1.5 feet 
9 3 4 inches. 

It was a few minutes before the first 
running event, so the crowd was con- 
centrating on Gutowski. His run was 
perfect, and so was the jump, and the 
stadium announcer said in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by all Texas, "It 
was a new, official world record.” 

Before the meet opened, most of the 
conversation among coaches wa.s about 
this man Ron Delany, who in another 
attempt to win as many points as pos- 
sible for the Villanova team would be 
running the mile and then, with little 
respite, doing whatever he could in the 
half mile against the latest of the four- 
minute milers, Don Bowden of Califor- 
nia. What sort of race there might be 
between these two logically would de- 
pend on how much trouble Delany 


might have in first winning the mile 
from a half dozen men capable of 4:08 
or better. The milers gave Delany trou- 
ble enough, jockeying about, changing 
the lead, so that instead of holding a 
fi.xed spot in an orderly Indian file as 
he so often has in making his easiest 
killings, Delany was shifting up and 
back between third and fifth for three 
laps. He moved into second on the 
backstretch of the last lap and, burst- 
ing on away into first, was challenged 
for a moment on the la.st turn— to the 
joy of the crowd— by little Joe Villereal 
of Texas, then swept on to the tape keep- 
ing just ahead of the pack. The pack 
forced him to run 4:06.5, and 35 min- 
utes after he hit the mile tape he was 
on the half-mile starting line against 
Dun Bowden. But in this one — for the 
first time in 26 races — he did not have 
enough. Bowden triumphed by seven 
yards in 1:47.2, a new collegiate rec- 
ord, the second fastest half mile ever 
run. Delany’s time, 1:48.1, was the 
fastest half he had ever run, and the 
Texas press, amazed at his une(|ualed 
durability, honored him in Texas style 
by calling him “the bell cow of the 
Villanovans." 

The six other Villanovans galloping 
through the meet at Austin with the 
bell cow proved an ecjually fit herd. 
While almost every team hoping to 
win suffered some loss of form, the Vil- 
lanovans almost always came through 
in the clutch — to take their second 
national team title in the past year. 

HIGH JUMPERS; SEE PAGES 46, 48. 4 » 

THE GUTOWSKI STORY; SEE PAGE 51 
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THEY FLY THROUGH 
THE AIR . . . 

But not always with the greatest of ease, in the case of even the best 
high jumpers. Their styles range from the classical to the obsolete 


I N THE STILL, dead heat of a summer 
day in 1895, with the eyes of 25,000 
upon him, Michael Sweeney, a 5-foot 
8-inch lithographer from New York’s 
east side, faced a high-jump bar set at 
the impossible height of 6 feet 5 5 8 
inches. M ike Sweeney approached with 
crouching steps, sprang and, with a 
curious twist, shot cleanly over. The 
crowd roared. Hats sailed into the air. 


THE 7-FOOT ERA wiiR introduced last year 
by Olympic Chiimpion Charley Dumas. 



The hand blared Hail lo llic Chief and 
the New York Police Commissioner, 
none other than Theodore Roosevelt, 
helped this famous man Sweeney to 
his feet. As otticiats measured the bar 
10 times to be sure Sweeney had dotie 
the impossible, the crowd gave three 
cheers for Sweeney and three cheers 
more. Sweeney predicted that some- 
day someone would clear 7 feet, but it 
was 17 years before anybody else did 
even as well as Sweeney. 

The 7-fool jump came to be la.st 
summer, of course, when Charley Du- 
mas cleared 7 feet • ^ inch in the U.S. 
Olympic trials. As the first year of the 
7-foot era ends, in the classy field of 
high jumpers gathering for the na- 
tional championships at Dayton, Ohio 
next week, it will take a jumj) of fi feel 
10 or better before anybody throws 
a hat in the air. High Jumping has 
moved along from one broken record 
to the next, becoming a precise art but 
one flexible enough still for ragged and 
rugged individualists who cling lo out- 
dated ways or improvise boldly. 

The jumpers who have edged the 
record up 8 ' 2 inches in 70 years have 
used four basically different styles. The 
first, the scissors, was merely what any 
man would logically do in stepping 
sideways over a low fence. Then came 
Sweeney, selling a new line. He ap- 
proached head-on, swerved and, after 
kicking his inside leg up, he got an 
extra snap over the bar by cutting his 
following leg under his lead leg. 'Phis 
became known as the ‘‘eastern style” 
after 1912, when George Horine of 
Stanford came out of the West revers- 
ing the whole procedure and finally 
breaking Sweeney’s record with a 
6-foot 7-inch jump. In his "western 
roll” Horine led with the outside leg, 
then tucked his following leg under 
him to clear the bar on his side. When 
the rules were simplified in 1935 so 
that a man could clear the bar in any 
way he cared so long as he took off on 
only one foot, jumpers took up the 
straddle style, taking off as in the west- 


ern roll but bringing the following leg 
up free, not tucked, so the jumper lies 
belly down atop the bar. 

Today the straddle is considered the 
most efheient way of getting over. But 
any coach making flat statements as 
to the form, training or physiijue need- 
ed fur championship jumping runs the 
risk of being stoned to death by excep- 
tions to the rule. Sweeney’s eastern 
style has long been considered obso- 
lete, yet in th<* ’48 Olympics, a well- 
knit Sweeney throwback, John Winter 
of Australia, heat all the straddlers and 
the western rollers. The western roll is 
generally considered an interim style, 
for use by jumpers progressing to the 
straddle, yet, after Straddle Juniper 
Les Steers of Oregon in 1941 set the 
record at 6 feet 11 inches, a western 
roller, Walt Davis of Texas .\&M. 
to<ik it hack in 19.53 with a jump of 
(> feet 1 1 I 2 . 

Another high-jumping curiosity is 
that not one of the first six record 
breakers who pushed the record to 6 
feet 9 ' 2 inches was over 6 feet tall. 

The greatest of the world’s short 
men will he in action at Dayton. He 
is Phil Reavis of Villaiiova, the na- 
tional indoor cham|)ion, who is 5 feet 
9 inches tall and has jumped 13 inches 
over his head. Reavi.s’ style (pirlurrd 
0)1 jiaijf 48', like Dumas’, is considereil 
near perfect; yet the styles of the two 
are markedly different, so perfection 
remains a fluid thing. Also at Dayton 
there will be the strangest stylist ever 
to thrust himself up 6 feet 9 inches into 
the top flight of jumpers— Bob Barks- 
dale of Morgan State, who depends on 
a violent thrust from both legs to get 
clear of the bar. In this respect. Barks- 
dale is reverting to the old eastern form 
of Sweeney, hut in every other respect 
he is a man alone—a high-jumping 
dodo, obsolete yet as modern and bi- 
zarre and beautiful as a Picasso paint- 
ing of a man slipping on a bar of soap. 

Turn page lo study contrasting Jumping 

styles of Phil Reavis and Bob Barkadale 
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Prepare to lose your heart— but not your fortune -Never before has 
so much bigness and luxury cost so little. For Mercury is now in 
a new size class, but still in the same price class. The widest, 
roomiest car in its field. The only car with Dream-Car Design and 
Floating Ride — yet only pin-money more than the low-price 3. 



THE BIG THINGS YOU WANT COST LESS IN A MERCURY — You ;i. nialK lia\<- It. pav over a lli.nisunl <i«.IIar» moro ill miIkt ( ar« |li.- 

wiMlIi jtiii Ilip 1 1 II mi M\ c I I liiinilii'il ilnllar- inorr li> mali li it- -lain Ian! ll.•>-I•|H>\^^•l .mil l-raki' -i/i-, SIiumi. iIh' MmiiIi laii I'liji-ion. 


THE BIG MERCURY for '57 mth dueam-car design 
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Chrysler ;iOO-C hardtop. 2 four-barrel carburetors, high output camshaft. Torsion-Aire Suspension. Also in convertibles, choice of colors. 


THE MIGHTY CHRYSLER 

300^0 

AMERICAS MOST POWERFUL CAR: 375H.P.! 


If your hands Itch to get hold of the far-and-away 
t<)I>-I)(*rforming car you can buy, look no further. The 
Mighty Chrysler SOO-C gives you ^75 hp in a car so bril- 
liantly balanced it beats the sports cars at their own game. 
From engine to wheels, this power train is specially built 
to {lish out plenty. Its sleek, clean style is exclusive to the 
300-C ... so is its rich sports car leather interior. With 
Torsion-Aire suspension you get the feel and control 
of a racing car ... no rock-and-roll, no lean and lurch. 
If you’re the kind of man who will settle for nothing less 
than the most any car can deliver, you’ll he at home in this 
one. See your Chrysler dealer for all the fascinating details. 




TRACK ronItMUcd 


THE DARING YOUNG MAN 
WITH THE BIG IDEA 

Bob Gutowski has already gone higher than any pole vaulter. 

by JAMES MURRAY 

Now he eyes the art's Mount Everest: the magic 16-foot mark 


T ill-: YOUNT; MAS straining clown at 
you from this week’s cover is the 
h(*st pole vauller in the world — and 
in history. He has gone higher than 
any other and is, at the moment, 
characteristically gazing down from a 
crossbar vantage point well over 15 
feet in the air. 

But Robert Allen Gutowski is al- 
most as surprised as the rest of the 
track world to find himself at this 
dizzying eminence. He didn’t even 
really make last year’s Olympic team 
and went to Melbourne as a promoted 
alternate, yet he came home with the 
silver medal. 

Bob did not even enter Los Angeles' 
little (enrollment 1,300) Occidental 
College as a track star. As a high 
schooler, he had barely scraped over 
12 feet 3) ^ inches, which did not entitle 
him to much notice in track-happy 
southern California, and he had to get 
into Occidental on a basketball schol- 
arship. But the seasoned eyes who 
watched Gutowski in the pole vault 
pit suddenly realized that his swing 
up to the bar was one of the most 
fluid ever seen. It was only an easily 
corrected tendency to belly-out ai\d 
collapse too soon at the bar that was 
costing him Olympian heights. 

One other thing tUd not escape the 
then-coach Payton Jordan. ‘’Gutow- 
ski,’' he observed to the press in some 
wonderment, "is keen, ambitious, re- 
lentless, determined and especially 
fearless.” With this as a start, learning 
to keep the legs skyward a fraction of 
a second longer at the push-off was 
child’s play. On February 2-5, 1956, 
the fearless Gutowski (known as 
"Guts” to his competitors! served no- 
tice on Richards, Bragg and Go. by 
vaulting 15 feet '4 inch and abruptly 
joining the select cadre of athleU>s 
who had done so. 

At the Olympic trials, a momentary 
lapse into the old fault caused him to 
rap out at 14 feet 8 inches— good 
enough only for fourth place. But 


Gutow.ski .shrugged it off and trudged 
over to Europe on a consolation tour. 
There he startled the Russians and 
his own countrymen by drubbing the 
Iron Curtain athletes and equalling 
the Olympic record of 14 feet 11} > 
inches in a meet in Rumania. 

At Melbourne, Gutowski was only 
1 ' inches behind Bob Richards, and it 
was clear the reverend could begin 
looking over both shoulders at once at 
the young chemistry student with the 
perfect, pencil-slim vaulter’s build. 

In April of this year Gutowski was 
ready. The runway at Stanford felt 
good. The pole was perfect — not loo 
stiff, not too whippy. The weather was 
benign. He jumped 15 feet 8 inches— 
higher than anyone had ever gone 
before— outdoors (indoor marks are 
not accepted as world records). 

Slowly, the track world accepted 
Gutowski as their new champion and 
not just a freak record setter. At the 



FEARLESS AND AMBITIOUS Wa.s Coach 
Jordan's de.scripiion of "Guts” Gutowski. 


Coliseum Relays, Gutowski put Hich- 
ard.s away and then soared over 15 
feet 6 inches. He made 15 feet 3 inches 
at Modesto and at Compton he won 
again with a 15-foot 4-inch vault. 
Last week at Austin came the big- 
gest triumph of all. 

The art of the pole vault, in the 
opinion of Gutowski’s present coach, 
Chuck Coker, is the most difficult in 
field events and requires some 32 sepa- 
rate coordinated movements. Gutow- 
ski has the necessary .sprinter’s speed 
and the manual de.xterity. Practice 
of the art requires stomach muscles 
of coiled steel (the push-off at the top 
tears fiercely at the abdomen)— and 
Gutowski hardened his by months of 
arduous leg presses in the weight 
lifters’ room. It requires thesupplene.ss 
of a platform diver (the twisting hip 
curl at the top of the jump cannot be 
done from a locked position)— and 
Gutowski was an enthusiastic aquatic 
star before he ever saw a vaulting pole. 
It require.s the assiduity of a born 
student (pole vaulting, like golf, is not 
instinctive in all its phases and mu-st 
be engineered in the mind before it 
can be performed by the body)— and 
Gutowski is a better than average 
analytical student in his major. 

Finally, it requires the physique ami 
reflexes of a middleweight boxer— and 
Gutowski at 6 feet, 150 pounds, is 
neither too small nor too heavy and 
can shift weight like Ray Robinson. 

A no-nonsense young man. Bob 
Gutowski is nonchalant about his 
achievements. In his tiny room under 
the stands of the football fioki, where 
he can study in the rich aromatic 
atmosphere of linament and sweat, 
there are more schoolbooks than news- 
paper clippings. And there is no set of 
job-printed pep talks or cros.sbars 
marked "16 feet.” Gulowski’s tough, 
tawny eyes grow derisive at the 
thought of such “mental crutches.” 
Sixteen feet? “Just a matter of time," 
he says soothingly. ^ ^ ° 
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THE SHOE THAT 
FINALLY FIT 

Gallant Man upheld honor of a brilliant but inconsistent crop 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


G allant Man’s overwlielminR Bel- 
mont Stakes victory proved one 
thing about the 1957 harvest of ex- 
pensively bred and extensively raced 
3-ycar-olds that dancing every dance 
doesn't leave you in the best of shape 
for the grand finale at the senior prom. 

When the whole panorama was 
spread out in March, there were several 
potential champions: Barbizon, Gen. 
Duke. Iron Liege, Bold Ruler and a 
cluster of hopefuls in California. By 
Belmont Day the first three were de- 
fective, and the westerners had proved 
inadequate when exposed to the embar- 
ra-ssment of stern competition. 

Bold Ruler remained, prior to the 
Belmont, the one thread that held the 
division together. And Gallant Man, 
almost a dwarf when placed alongside 
the rest, remained the question mark. 
He had risen from 63rd on the Experi- 
mental list to two nightmarish defeats 
in the Wood Memorial and the Ken- 
tucky Derby. One or the other had to 
save face for all. 

To 44-year-old Trainer Johnny 
Kerud's credit, it was Gallant Man 
who did it, and by eight lengths in 
American record time of 2:26 3 5. thus 
disposing of BoUngbroke’s l.')-year-old 
record by a full second. 

N'erud arrived at steamy Belmont 
two hours before the big race in a 
spanking new brown-and-silver-striped 
sports cap, bought a program and 
immediately ripped the covers off. 
“I’ve got enough to do to<lay without 
carrying any overweight,” he said, 
and walked (juickly to the middle of 
the race track and picked up a handful 
of wet dirt. 

“I think it’s gonna be mine. The 
way I see the race. Bold Ruler is going 
to the front and I'll send the other 
half of iny entry [Bold Nero] right 
with him for three quarters and try to 
kill him off. I think it will work.” 

Ralph Lowe, Gallant Man’s pale 
Texas owner, asked N'erud for the 
privilege of hoisting Jockey Willie 
Shoemaker into the saddle he had 


never done it before. As Lowe lifted, 
Willie said, “Please, .Mr. Lowe, don't 
throw me over the horse, I’ve had 
enough trouble lately.” 

Once posted, Willie became the 
target for a chorus of catcalls advising 
him: “Don’t stop for lunch this time” 
and “Hey, Willie, did you take your 
Mo-Doz?” This probably was the first 
time that a jockey other than Eddie 
Arcaro had been so royally harassed at 
Belmont. The only comment heard 
about Arcaro was in the paddock, where 
a fat man asked a thin one, laughingly, 
if Arcaro knew wfjere the finish line 
was and the thin man informed his 
inquisitor, “Know where it is? He was 
born on it.” 

Bold Ruler, as expected, bounded to 
the front, but Johnny Chocjuette, Bold 
Xero’s jockey, sent his colt with him 


and the .sacrificial lamb puslied Bold 
Ruler to a punishing mile in 1:3.5 3 .5 
(after blistering fractions of :23 2 5, 
:464 5, I:l(l2 ;> and 1:35 3 51, Bold 
Xero fell away, but Gallant Man now 
surged from third with leaping .strides 
and reached Hold Ruler (luickly, ran 
with him for a few .strides, then com- 
pletely dr)minated him, covering the 
last t|uarter in the speedy time of :25. 
Inside Tract also caught BoUi Ruler 
and beat him by four length.s for place. 

Jim Fi izsimmon.s, Bold Ruler’s train- 
er, watched the race on television in 
the jockeys’ room and said, “My 
horse ju.st isn’t a mile-atul-a-half horse. 
But he'll probably run in Chicago this 
summer.” (.''cc jmye 20.) 

Xerud, perspiring but jubilant— 
with the $12,000 he received from 
Owner Lowe he can now fully .satisfy 
his mania for gaudy sports caps — said 
that Gallant Man might be shipped to 
i’aris for the Prix de I’.^rc de Triomphe 
(a race which his sire, Migoli, won in 
1948) or else to Chicago for the .Ameri- 
can Derby and Arlington Clas.sic. Lowe, 
another happy man, said that Xerud 
could do anything he wanted with 
the horse from now on. 

The future may yet paint a fuller 
picture, but the po.st-Belmont verdict 
on the 1957 classical colts must be that 
they have shown plenty of quality- 
more intermittent brilliance, in fact, 
than consistency. end 
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Here’s how to enjoy 
long fairways — 

MOTOROLA TRANSISTOR POCKET RADIO 

Those long fairways will seem a lot shorter when you can listen to music, 
news, and sports events between shots. So on your next game, take along 
the . . . 

World's most powerful 6-transistor pocket portable (6 transistors, /)/i/s 
3 crystal diodesj. Rotating antenna handle is far larger than ordinary 
mside-the-set-antcnnas . . . pulls in distant stations other sets can't reach ! 

No tubes to wear out— transistors last the life of the radio, increase 
battery life up to 250 hours. 

Rugged metal case is built to take roughest use. Choose from 6X32 in 
Navy with Chrome trim, or Model 6X31 m two-tone Brown, Red or 
Cerulean Blue. A Motorola jxjcket jwrtable makes all 19 holes a lot more 
fun. So see them soon at your Motorola dealer! 


MOTOROLA 

World's Largest Exclusive Electror^ics Manufacturer 



Handle Is 
a rotating 
antenna 

— turns to search out far-away sta- 
tions. locks upright for handy carry- 
ing. 


Earphone Jack 

lets ycju listen privately at sports 
events, on trains and planes. 
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READY NOW IN BOOK FORM 



Of Golf 


The Ben Hogan series that made golfing history 

at a special pre-publication price 

for pre- publication deliveryl 

Now — let Ben Hogan start your golf 
score on its way into the 70’s — with his 
famous golf instructions that caused 
such a sensation when they appeared in 
Sports Illustrated last spring! 

In response to overwhelming demand, 
the complete Hogan series has now been 
published as a book— absolutely com- 
plete, with all the wonderful illustra- 
tions by Anthony Ravielli — a hand- 
some acldition to your library, easy-to- 
use on the practice tee, or the perfect 
gift for any golfer, male or female. And 
yours for actually less than the price of 
four golf ballti! 




Hit the kind of shots a pro does 

The Modern Fiindainciilulx of Golf has been 
acclaimed as the finest book on golf ever writ- 
ten, by one of golf’s keenest students and great- 
est teachers. In it, Ben Hogan has distilled the 
principles of a powerful, repealing golf swing 
Into 8 fundamentals of grip, stance, backswing, 
and downswing. 

It’s almost as if Ben Hogan himself were right 
at your elbow. And with these 8 basic funda- 
mentals thoroughly mastered, says Ben, there’s 
no reason why any reasonably-coordinat^ golfer 
can't play the same kind of shots that a pro does, 
and make his game not only far better, but en- 
joyable beyond his fondest dreams! 

The Ben Hogan book will he in the bookstores later 
this summer. The regular edition will be priced at 
$5.00; a De Luxe Edition, at $7.50. But if you send 
us your order now, by special arrangement.s with the 
publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., we can send you a first- 
edition copy at oficr— and at a special pre-pablicodoa 
price; only $4.50 for the regular edition and $6.50 for 
the De Luxe, plus few cents postage. While the sea.son 
still has many pleasant weeks to go, why not send the 
coupon below (without money, if you prefer) at once! 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 0«at.eO23. S40 N.Mkhigm Av«..C(iicagP U, IR. 


Golfers of all degrees Of skill 
praise the Hogan lessons: 

For (be past 6 or so years Tvp been a middlcw(o.hiKh-S0*s shooter. 
After diK«ai ins Bi'ti Hogan's Imons on grip and slann*. I pnimplly 
shot a and a week lator hud a 7K — with four 3-putl greens! 


J. r. J., I’hiladHphia 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO, Dspt. 6023, S40 N. Michigan Avo., Chicago 11, III. 

Please send me at once the new Ben Hogan lx>ok in the edition I have checked 
below. 1 will pay the pre-publication price, plus few cents postage and handling 
charges, or if 1 am not delighted with the book, return it and pay nothing. 

□ Regular Edition r— • De Luxe Edition 

pre-publication price, $4.50 I— J pre-publication price, $6.50 


AfU-r reading Ihe first two artirles, I had a 73 for the first time in 
my life, and hadn't played for six months ladore that, 

T. E. S.. Calgary- 

Messrs. Hogan and Wind, along with Mr. Ravielli did it! An old 
dug at 53 ean undo Ihe wrongs of 30 years. I have the score to prove 
it. You've gut me lor life. 

P. H. S.. Clayton, Mu. 


City — 


Q 


Cheek here l(•nckMln4G smnuat of yoor order with thio eoui 
age and handling ehargea. 8amo money-back offer oppliea. 




With the firil dcivni weather in 6 months, I went to the driving 
ranfte. my driver in one hand, thriv- eopirs of SI in Ihe other and a 
patient wife to read and guide me. The results were slarlling: ',200- 
250 yards and no sites. Cod Ideas Hogan! 

R. P.. I.oudonville. N.Y. 

I'm a weekend golfer who ahuots in Ihe mid-90'a — tnmetime* over 
100. I've broken 90 maybe 3 times in my life. 1 iiudied the firsi 3 
Hogan artirlea ean-fully and lrit>d to follow his advice. Last Satur- 
day. 1 3-puiied four grn-ns and ahnt K6! 

J. M.. New York 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


STILL 



especially for 
high -handicap 
women golfers 


from BETSY RAWLS, Country Club of Spartanbtirg, S.C. 


The large majority of women who play golf don't swing at the ball 
hard enough. They have the strength to hit harder, more often 
than not, but they have been told time and time again that easy 
does it, so they swing with the daintiness of Dre-sden shepherd- 
es.ses. It's a bad mistake, a misleading notion. 

The good women professional golfers bang the ball out there, 
ju.st like the best men do. It’s really easier to swing well when you 
put some vigor into your swing. The more momentum you build 
up, the more likely it is that your club head will stay on the right 
line. If you slow down your swing artificially, the club head will 
waver off that line. Of cour.se it is wrong to press for distance, but 
I believe that a good heaithy cut at the baf( opens the way to 
easier and better golf for women. 

In this general regard, I think a great many women players are 
inclined to be over -relaxed at addre.ss, so rela.xed that they have 
difficulty in getting their swing started right. Don’t be reposed 
at address. Be athletically poised. 



NEST WEEK: JOHNNY PALMER ON CONSISTENCY IN CHIPPING 


THE LEADER 



The returns are in !— from California, 
from Florida, from all over! During 
the big time ’57 tournament season 
to date, Tiileist was teed up by more 
players — amateurs and pros — than 
any other ball. 

These players know golf. They 
know golf balls. They know that the 
best ball means the best golf. 

This is a strong recommendation. 
It's the strongest you can have. So 
ask your own pro about Tiileist. Ask 
him which is best for your game. 

Ask him, too, about the wonderful 
new Acushnet putters, gloves and 
head covers. 


ACUSHNET 


Sold the World Over Through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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SEVENTH OF A SERIES 


LITTLE THUNDER-MAKER 

by DR. W ILLIAM J. LONG 


T o ONE of our Indian tribes the ruffed grouse is known 
as Sek-sah-ga-<tah-gee, Little Thunder-maker, because 
his spring drum call is like a faint rumble of distant thunder. 
It is a mysterious sound, as if a great heart were somewhere 
throlibing, and to hear it for the first time is to ask with 
wonder, what is it? 

Any woodsman hearing it will say that a cock grouse is 
calling an unseen mate; but he or you will search many 
times in vain before finding an answer to the next question, 
where is he? His drumming is decidedly ventriloquial in 
that it seems to be everywhere, nowhere, and fades away 
into silence even as you turn your head to find out where 
it comes from. It is likewise one of the few fargoing .sounds 
of nature which, like the hunting call of the great horned 
owl and the mourn of a timber wolf, never rou.ses a steeping 
echo. Woodpeckers also sound the drums of spring, and, 
if the drummer be a logcock, the echo of his lusty t-il-a-iaf, 
when he uses a dry stub as a drum, or his dith-a-duh, when 
he uses a hollow tree, rebounds from hill to hill, while the 
drumming of a ruffed grouse comes and goes like the ghost 
of a sound that is felt rather than heard. 

It happened in boyhood that I became well acquainted 
with a cock grouse, known as "the old beech pa'tridge,” 
who had a drumming log at either end of his range. On an 
April morning when he was drumming from one log, I hid 
near the other and thumped a blown bladder that was 
buttoned under my jacket, increasing the speed from a slow 
brum brum to a long roll, just as I had heard the dram call 
many times. Hardly had it ceased before the old grouse 
darted in and pulled himself up, so near that one could see 
the angry glint of his hazel eye, bright as a jewel. He prob- 
ably thought that some cheeky 
young cock had dared to drum on 
his range, on his own log, and his 
strut-strutting was that of a game 
rooster who hears a rival crowing. 

Since he mistook my thumping 
for a drum call, naturally I con- 
cluded that he drummed by beat- 
ing his own sides, but from a 
much later observation I drew a 
different and much more prob- 
able conclusion. 

The stage for this second en- 
counter was set by nature on 
a ridge behind my spring fish- 
ing camp on Moosehead Lake. 

After hearing a drum call several 
times a day, and once on a moon- 
lit night, I traced it to a little 
opening, halfway up the ridge. 


carpeted by dead beech leaves and curtained on all sides 
but one by thickets of fir and spruce. In the middle of this 
opening was a hardwood log, not mossy but dry as a bone. 
On it a single grouse feather told me. "This is the place." 

I hid under a low-branching fir on the open side of the stage 
when Thunder-maker came mincing into sight, frequently 
stopping to look and hark on ail sides. Not until my shy 
actor was satisfied that he had the stage all to himself would 
he hop lightly to the log and parade up and down, drooping 
his wing tips, opening his lustrous ruff, spreading wide his 
handsome tail. Facing me at last, while I held my breath to 
be more quiet, he raised both wings to strike them forward 
and downward with a motion too fast for eyes to follow, 
and the tense silence of the woods was broken by a single 
low brum. Other wing beats followed, the tempo increasing 
until the separate beats merged into a continuous roll, 
which suddenly and mysteriously tapered away into silence. 
The mystery was, and is, that the sound grows faint while 
the wings are still threshing rapidly. 

After seeing the performance, my new impression was 
that Thunder-maker’s wing.s do not strike over his back or 
beat against his sides. On the downward stroke they stop 
before coming together, and the brum is made, I think, by 
columns of compressed air striking together— just as thun- 
der itself may possibly be made by air rushing into the 
vacuum produced by a lightning bolt. 

In my boyhood, when grouse were plentiful, I could 
always find two or three nests within a half mile of the 
farmhouse. Season after season I followed the chicks from 
the time they chipped the shell into late October, when 
each brood scattered more or less widely and so met an- 
other brood for the first time. 

During the long spring and 
summer months that all young 
grouse spend with the mother 
bird they acquire habits which 
are as regularly repeated as the 
rounds of a postman, and as close 
to the hour as a good clock. They 
feed for two or three hours in 
the morning: they preen or dust 
themselves or just loaf for an 
equal time at noontide; in- the 
afternoon they feed again and, 
toward sundown, move leisurely 
toward the roosting place. Their 
food varies with the season- 
buds, tender leaves, grubs, in- 
sects, fruit, berries, seeds, mush- 
rooms, beechnuts, acorns— but 
continued 
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A NEW GOLF BALL 



It won’t correct your slice or hook, 
or keep out of the woods. But tests 
prove if you hit the new 1957 Les 
Strokes down the middle, it deliv- 
ers the all-out performance every 
golfer wants. 

It features an extra-large hydro- 
static action liquid center. This is 
uniformly wound with one continu- 
ous thread by Worthington’s ex- 
clusive dyna-tensioii process. Only 
the finest pure rubber, specially- 
treated thread is used. The result? 
The most perfect core yet de- 
veloped for a golf ball, delivering 
increased hydraulic power for dis- 
tance. retained compression and 
“life”, perfect balance for accurate 
flight and roll. 

And all the Les Strokes’ live- 
action features are now sealed-in by 
a double coat of white-white sealing 
paint. Whenever you buy it, a Les 
Strokes is as lively, as sparkling 
white, as ready for championship 
play as the day it was made. And 
it stays that way through many 
more holes of golf! 

You can buy the new Les Strokes 
at your favorite golf counter. Play 
the real “hit” of 1957. The Worth- 
ington Ball Company, Elyria, Ohio. 
World’s largest exclusive golf ball 
maker. 



The Gordon Touch 


Gordon of Philadelphia thinks it's 
senseless to simmer all summer In a 
swelter-weight suit. And unnecessary 
—now that the Gordon touch 
keeps you crisp and cool— even 
during dog days— In wrinkle-free 
fabrics that need only be washed and 
dripped dry. If you haven't yet been 
sold on Gordon, why not write for 
the name of your nearest store now? 

Sm«m FM Mn ClMSiay. 350 FIttk kn.. Nte T«k. N. T. 
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THUNDKR-MAKER 

continued 

at all seasons they like a variety. They 
prefer buckwheat to any other grain, 
and if you know of a field of ripe buck- 
wheat near the woods you may con- 
fidently expect to find grouse there in 
the late afternoon. When wild raspber- 
ries ripen on the burned land, it is holi- 
day time for all grouse; but they seem 
to regard fruit as a morning diet. 

When all ground food is hidden un- 
der a white blanket. Little Thunder- 
maker has one advantage over quail, 
pheasants and other birds of the same 
ornithological family. In the late after- 


birch or wild apple tree, there to fill 
his crop with next summer’s leaf buds, 
which are already formed and filled 
with nourishment that needs no grit 
(sand or gravel) to help grind it up and 
make it digestible. I have twice found 
a whole covey of quail dead under the 
snow; dissection revealed that they 
had found enough weed seeds to keep 
them alive, but not a bit of neces- 
sary gravel. 

A surprising thing about Thunder- 
maker’s feeding habits came to light 
one autumn when a sportsman brought 
a grouse whose crop was stuffed with 
sweet acorns. Every acorn was shelled 
and quartered, not a scrap of outer 
covering in the whole handful. This 
kind of acorn had a hard shell with a 
pointed top, and how Thunder-maker 
shelled it so neatly with his beak puz- 
zled me completely. Days later I found 
the answer. He was digging out old 
acorns, which had lain for a year under 
moist leaves, softened by rain and frost. 

Besides four or five regular feeding 


grounds and a favorite opening where 
he suns himself after rain. Little Thun- 
der-maker has at least one place to 
which he resorts when his morning 
hunger is satisfied. To it come at noon- 
tide all surviving members of his covey 
or family group, there to preen or to 
dust themselves or to gossip a while, as 
one might infer from their “talk." Un- 
like my native village, where one could 
find a few .sociable loafers either at the 
store or in the shoemaker’s shop, the 
loafing place of grou.se is in some out- 
of-the-way corner where hunters with 
their bird dogs seldom or never look; 
which explains why one may unexpect- 
edly flush two or three or a dozen of 
these splendid game birds after tramp- 


ing ail morning through empty covers. 

From some such loafing place, prob- 
ably, came the sportsmen's notion that 
a flushed grouse always puts a tree be- 
hind him. Naturally he does, an ever- 
green tree when one is handy; but if 
there be any thinking or experience 
about it. he selects a place like this, 
where, behind a wall of fragrant cedar, 
his flight is as invisible as if he had sud- 
denly gone into a cloud or down a well. 

In going from one feeding ground to 
the next, and from the morning feed- 
ing grounds to the loafing place at 
noon, every grouse follows the same 
course. He has definite paths through 
the cover, as a fox has runways, though 
they are to human eyes as invisible as 
his regular flyways. Day after day he 
holds to the same footways and flyways 
because he formed the habit of so doing 
when, as a helpless chick, he followed 
the wise old mother bird in the exact 
same cover. 

In my native locality of southern 
New England, as elsewhere, poachers 
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took advantage of this regularity of 
habit to bring grouse dangerously near 
to extinction. This evil they did by 
building a low fence of brush and litter, 
only a few inches high, across a whole 
feeding ground; at intervals of four or 
five yards was a narrow opening framed 
by two sticks stuck in the ground, and 
at every opening a wire noose was set 
at the height that a grouse carries his 
head. Coming to this unexpected ob- 
stacle, a surprised grouse would walk 
along it to find an opening and put his 
neck in the noose. Tens of thousands of 
the grandest of game birds were thus 
strangled, choked by their desperate 
effort to break loose, and were sold in 
our city markets. In a lifetime I have 
kicked to pieces I know not how many 
brush fences and carried away the 
wires; j'es, and have gone back to re- 
peat the lesson if a second were needed. 
At first glance it looks incredible that a 
bird as keen as Thunder-maker should 
walk along a fence that he could easily 
step over. But lifelong habits are hard 
for any creature to change. 

Though Thunder-maker will come 
near to you in full daylight, the only 
lime you can come close to him is in 
the dark, after he has settled down for 
the night. Until the snow falls, a soli- 
tary grouse, especially a cock, usually 
sleeps on the ground, huddled against 
a brown stump where he becomes a 
part of the sleeping earth. Once, when 
following an old lumber road in the 
dusk, I somehow knew that a stump 
which stood among many stumps be- 
side the trail was a living thing. But 
what? Even when bending over it, 
after catfooting w'vthin range, my eyes 
could make out nothing but form or 
bulk. Not till I touched it did Thunder- 
maker roar up in my face, giving me a 
bigger scare than I had given him. 

To me, after a lifetime of rather in- 
timate acquaintance, the wildness of 
Thunder-maker is still his most fasci- 
nating trait. He is a child of the wil- 
derness, and so long as one of his kind 
lives in our sadly diminished woods, 
his mottled colors, swift-gliding walk 
and thunderous flight will recall the 
sights and sounds and wordless feel 
of the absolute solitude where only he 
is at home. end 


NHW 1)K. LONG HOOK 

.4 Hfcoiid collcclion of the ntilure es- 
sayg rcdifcorcred hy Si'ORTS I 1.1.US- 
TRATKD Idxl year leill he puhlinhed 
July 3 by Douhlcday tt Co., Inc. (^i). 
Entitled "Winyuofthe FotchI," it teill 
include "Little Thunder-maker” and 
"Teedeeuk the Jay" (SI, .May G). 



Fast suspension 
of workday 
tension 

. . .golf! 

For jangh'd nerves iukI fruved temper, try 
a round of gt)lf. .Vnd the better voiir game, 
the l)ettr‘r the cure. 

For you, l>etter golf muv mean new eliibs 
. . . and you’ll find all famous brands arc 
built with True Temper Shafts. 

You’ll find True Temper Rocket Shafts, 
specially built for women, have a finer 
halancc to free your swing so vou’II be 
less likely to “tighten up" at the crucial 
moment. ConlrolU'd flexihilitv, the result of 
True Temper’s step-down design, improves 
accuracy and feeds sure power to the ball. 
To have more fun . . . and a better game 
. . . look at the new chdis. Regardless (if 
who makes them, odds are 98 to I vou’II 
find the .shafts branded True Temper! 


Want to pitiij Ix-tter {lolf? 

Don't fit tjour gwme to the wrimx rlabs. 
Ask a "Pru" to fit neu' clubs to you! 



IrTFe Temper S3i 

Finest quality in Fi&nmg tackle • Garden, lawr^ and farm 
(dole • snovele • Shears • Hammers. halcHete. and axes 
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Stop ’em with “6-12” 
Insect Repellent 

Hours of protection apainst mosqui- 
toes. chiggers, gnats, sand flies, black 
flies . . . odorless, too. Get some today 1 



Now->owners of all cameras 
—from brownies to rollels— 
can project color slides . . . 



BIG AS LIFE AND TWICE AS 
NATURAL for only .. . Qg5 



REALIST 620 .. 

2% X 2% PROJECTOR 

for SSmm, too! 

RMlItl. Inc., a ubuditty ol Oavid wnit* tndrwnant Ca. tnanu- 
taelurcrs precision tunreyino intirtimanK and pnoloofapriie 
productv 2061 Nonn l9Ui St/aal, MilwauKao S, Wisconsin. 



PORKY OLIVER 


SAM SNEAO 


• Hint Hill rc 

('anion, Magf. 

Member 

three Ryder Cup teamg 

\ Great as was Bobby 
Jones’s swing, I think 
Sum Snead’s is as 
* * good, if not bt'ttiT. 
Sam’s swing is more 
compact, with more power and leverage. He 
i.s to golf what natural hitters like Mickey 
Mantle or Ted Williams are to baseball. 
There’s no other swing like Snead's in golf. 



The (iTfenbrier 
IV'iMncr, three Maglers 


When Nelson was go- 
ing well, he hail the 
be.st swing I ever saw. 
His was "the swing 
with a personality.” 
Ben Hogan ha.s improved his swing. I've 
played a lot with Ben. He used to be a 
lasher or whipper, but now he’s slowed his 
swing down to a certain extent. 



BILLY BURKE 

The Country Club 
Cleerland 
B'lHHcr 

A I9:il U.S.Open 

That’s a question that 
can be argued three or 
four ways, ami you 
wouldn't be warm. 

Those I played agaiast 
with the greatest swing.s were Harry Var- 
don and Ted Ray. I’ve never seen a golfer 
with a more beautiful swing than Vardon's. 
I rate Sam Snead his eiiual. 



PETER THOMSON 

Vidoriu Coif Club 
Melbourne, Australia 
Winner 

la/>l three British Opens 

Although Bobby Jones 
must be one of the 
greatest swingers, I 
never saw him. So I'd 
have to pick Snead. 
He's a much better swinger than Hogan. 
Ben hit.s a lot of “punch” shots, which 
may be well hit for results, but this is not 
what golfers con.sider good swinging. 



MIKE SOUCHAK 


HENRY COTTON 



The most graceful and 
powerful .swing is Sam 
Snead's. Hogan’s 
swing is eflicient, but 
not as natural as 
Sam’s. Let me say it another way: the 
swing that would work for me is Hogan's, 
but the most beautiful to watch is Snead's. 
Sam's swing works only for Snead. 


GrosHinger's ('(' 
Grossinger, Xeir VorA- 
ll'iMwcr, 1956 Colonial 
Invitation 


Temple Golf Club 
London, Rngland 
Winner 

three Brilish Opens 

Bobby Jones had one 
of the smoothest 
swings in golf, but he 
dill not have the 
strength in his hands 
that Sam Snead has. Sam has the smooth- 
est swing today. Becau.se he was born with 
extraordinarily flexible thumb.s and wrists, 
he gets terrific power through his hands. 
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LAWRENCE ROBINSON 

Culf >rrit, T 

The AVw York M'orW- 
Trlroram rntrf TUr Sun 


has said ihul hob- 
by Jones had ihe 
boKi Kwini; in «olf. 


U ho do >ou ihink has Iho best swing? (Asked 


al ihe lOlh nnnuai f/roenbrier Open, While 


Sulphur Springs, West Va.) 


HENRY PICARD 



('(intrrhiiry dtilf ('Inh 
f'hrfhiiid 

H'ninrr, lUJN MaKlrr.< 


I can’t name anyone 
hut hen Hogan. He's 
proved it through the 
years, Bobby Jone.s 
and Sam Snead are 
prelly to look at. but they are sometimes 
wild. That'.s never true with Hogan. He is 
as amiratc in his swings and shot.s as a 
mapmaker is in tlrawing a map. 


. Fin. 


Lokciiood <'(' 

SI. I‘l■trr.•<hllr(|, 
Mrmhrr 

' hvo liydir Cup (einnn 


SKIP ALEXANDER 

,j|l Sam Snead. He set g(df 
bark 20 years because 
^ everyone has been try- 

— ing to copy hi.s .swing. 
It's impo.ssible. His 
swing is natural. All others are manufac- 
tured. Sam doe-sn't have to worry about his 
body turn, foot action, follow-through, ami 
the other details. His .swing just happens. 


CHRIS DUNPHY 



Semirioh’ Cluh 
I'ltlm lictirh. Flu. 
Chnirmiui 
drevn Cummilli-e 


I saw them all, the old 
masters and the new. 
One of the most beau- 
tiful anil fluid .swing- 
ers was Harry Vardon, 
an early exponeni of the overlapping grip, 
which most of the hoys use today. If he had 
been a good putter, he woulil have been 
almost impossible to beat. 



PENNSYLVANIA 

lakes lo the waler 
will] lilt' la iiKMis «« « «c « ;.«• I i lie 


The Morld-r.imo<i-}Viin->Uaiiia-Marr.i bn.- ..f iioderM alcr 

lh iinVylVama \lli^^^^^ i''rudn'i-. V'.-..ln'riii!; a' fid'l' -el.clion of 
ma.-k-. Miorkel-, .iiid 'iirur giiii* llu* Mare- line i- ecpial 

to till- IIIO-I ex.K'tini' Iiiiileruater lAerv ilein is 

de-i-ned for -iieed. -afeM and eMreme inaiienM-rabililv. 

1 for Ibe name "Mar.-" al Nuiir 

favorile -poriini: go»d^ dealer. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PeNNSYlVANIA ATHISTIC HOOUCtS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 



NEW YORK’S NEWEST 


/ 

* 

* 

■ 

■ 

■ 




, 47\'n 

1000 ROOMS -BATHS 
SNOWERS-RAOIOS 

Television Available 
Air Conditioned Rooms 
Dining Rooms Scientifically Air Conditioned 


‘ Ample Facilities 
20 to 1000 for \ 

• BANQUETS | 

• DINNERS I 

• COCKTAIL PARTIES 0 

BUSINESS MEETINGS 





Mana«cmcnt 


^oJgo [ GO BEAR 
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When the pressure's on . . 


TilMteA/ T41atckiKf^ 

pays off! 

Here il is — that shot which can win 
or lose — and you know iliat concen- 
tration is a must! Here's where Master- 
Matched Pt>wer-Bilts can help you. 
Their Siinjeness of feel aids your con- 
centration; eliminates the distraction 
caused by differences in feel so often 
found in other clubs. This season, hit 
the pressure-shots with confidence — 
play Posser-Bilts! VC’ritc for free full 
color catalog. Address Dept. Sl-7. 


HILLCRICH &, BRADSBY CO. 


Power-Bilt^r 


GOLF C L U 



Mairer Motched 
for Perfect 
Peel and 
Bofence . . • 


Bote about Fido'» 

SUMMER 
COAT? 

Cite him New Form»/<i 

VIONATE®> 

Complete rilamin and mineral supplement 




Poor Fido can’t put hit fur in cold 
storage! But you can help keep 
him from scratching, keep his 
coat healthy end glossy ail thru 
the hot dog-days. 

Good for cats, too. Promotes 
pep and vigor — good appetite — 
sturdy bones — healthy skin. 


Squibb -A 


VtO.V.STCS l> a Sti'ilbS trademark 
NAME YOU CAN TRUST 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TENNIS LESSONS: IMPOSSIBLE! 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to you anil to Don 
Budge, Billy Talbert and your excellent 
artist, Mr. Vebell, for the best, most con- 
cise instruction iirlicle I have ever read 
(Xoir You <’an flay Bcthr Teniiix, ST, 
June lOi, Tennis champions and teachers 
have tried for years to achieve the simplici- 
ty ncetled for ea.sy learning and most, like 
myself, ha%'e failed in this attempt. That 
which is relatively simple to demonstraie 
seems almost impossible to write. Don and 
Billy have done this, and they de.serve a 
great deal of credit. 

What is most amazing about the article 
and the illustrations is the fact that women 


can learn from reading the piece, Don’t 
misunderstand me; one of my own teach- 
ers, Harwood White, was a man, but he 
had rather unitiue in.sight into the limita- 
tions of women in tennis or in any .sport. 
Most of us do not have the mu.seular ctm- 
frol or physical strength to do what many 
male teachers suggest. Budge and Talbert 
have done what I considered for years the 
impossible. 

-Makble 

Turzana, Calif. 

• Alice Marltle was four times U.S. 
women’s singles champion and in 19;J9 
won at Wimbledon.— KD. 


''UNWARRANTED, UNFORTUNATE AND UNPROVED”: 
THE U.S. OLYMPIANS’ ANSWER TO DRUG CHARGES 


Sirs: 

The Uniletl States Olympians, a nation- 
wide organization of former Olympic ath- 
lelp.s, at its annual meeting condemned as 
"unwarranted, unfortunate and unproved” 
the attack iStating that certain athletes use 
drugs to improve performance! upon the 
record-breaking achievements of today’s 
athletes made by certain groups or individ- 
uals during the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican .Medical Association. 

"Unwarranted” — because il fail.s to give 
proper recognition to thi- untlerlying rea- 
sons for the gradual anil somewhat steady 
improvements in the Olympic records over 
the past 60 years. The improvements in the 
last 25 years have been far from startling 
and can well be fully accounted for by im- 
provements in the track and equipment, 
better coaching, greater competition and 
more emphasis on times and records, a.s 
against merely winning. 

"Unfortunate" — because the physical 
fitne.ss of totlay's American youth needs 
every kind of bolstering that it can get. 
Championship athletes are youth’s heroes. 
To ascribe their victories over others and 
over records to the stimulation of drugs 
and narcotics may mi.slead youth to the 
adoption of such methoils — false though 
they may be— and will certainly take some 
of the luster from the wreath of laurels 
with which the champions arc symbolically 
crowned. . . . 

"Unproved" — because the majority of 
the so-called under-four-minute milers have 
stoutly and categorically denied the accu- 
sations an«l because no cases have been 
brought forth proving or even .supporting 
the charges. Widespread denials have come 
forward from represenltitives of many 
sports, coaches and team physicians as well 
as individual participants who have denied 
any knowledge of such use. 

A.ssuming for ihe sake of a fair appraisal 
that such stimulants have been used, they 
ct'rtainly have not he'cn very effeettve. 
Look at the Olympic records in such events 
as the 400 meters, 800 meters, 1,500 me- 


ters, 5.000 meters and 10,000 meters. These 
might be cla.sse<l as endurance events where 
time records over the years are legitimately 
comparable. 

In the 400 meters the record tumbled 
(ante pill.s; from 54.2 in 1896 to 46.2 in 
1932. This was a 35-year period of gradual 
and fairly steatly reduction. Bui what hap- 
pened from 1932 through 1956’.' Occasional 
betterment, such as a 42.2 in 1948, but a 
net loss over the period, since in 1956 the 
time was 46.7, a half second .slower than 
24 yeiirs previously. 

The 800-meter event is not very dllTer- 
ent. In 1.S96 it was done in 2:11. In 1932, 
1:49.8— about 21 seconds chopped olT if/n/p 
pills) in 36 years. In 1956 we got it down 
to 1 :47.7 — two seconil.s oil the record in 24 
years! 

The famous 1,500 meters- the Olympic 
counterpart of the mile —shows only steady 
but not meteoric improvement. From 1896 
(4:33.2i to 1932 (3:51.2' there was substan- 
tial improvement. Since 1932 a total of 
just about 10 seconds in 24 years has been 
sliced off the record which is roughly per- 
haps 4'i reduction in a quarter of a cen- 
tury with improved tracks, better coach- 
ing and world-wide emphasis on the com- 
petition and the focu.sing of the public's 
eyes on lime rather than only on winning. 

The 5.000 meters and the 10.000 meters 
only go back to the 1912 Olympics. In the 
former the record has been brought down 
from 14:36.6 to 13:39.6 — almost a minute, 
but the United Stales has hail nothing 
whatsoever to do with this! Likewise the 
10,000: from 31:20.8 in 1912 to 28:45.6 in 
1956. This is just about comparable per- 
centagewise to the reduction in the 5,000 
and was wholly a Finnish, Polish, Czecho- 
slovakian and Ru.ssian affair. 

Perhaps the Soviets have also beaten us 
to the invention of these pills. Of that the 
medical people would know better than we 
Olympians. 

Palx H. S.NfAKT 
President, United States Olympians 
N'ew York 
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TENNIS LESSONS: SUPERB! 


Sirs: 

Voiir article on tennis is superb! The 
action ilrawingsof Don Uudge (lemonstrat- 
inK the various strokes are especially Rood, 
Cl.KNN Mii.i.kr 

Lancaster, I’a. 

TENNIS LESSONS: TERRIFIC! 

Sirs; 

Terrific! How do you do it? Your articles 
consistently hoUl my iittention, but this 
wis-k more so than ever. 1 attend a small 
school where there is no professional in- 
structor, and I appreciated this chance to 
learn from the experts. 

Lkwts .\l-S()»llO(»K 

Baltimore 

TV BASEBALL: IN MEMORIAM 

Sirs: 

The bruatU-astinK <li!!iculties of I’hil Uiz- 
ztito iK & 1), June 3' -Strike home to us 
Tiger funs. 

Threeyears ago we too were lucky enough 
t«f have an ex-ballplayer help describe the 
Tiger games: gootl ol' Dizzy Trout. Like 
Kizzuto, he too made mistakes in his de- 
scriptions arxl used the wrong kind of Kng- 
lish. .So what happeniii? Why, they firi-d 
Dizzy during Detroit’s newspaper strike 
ami (here never was any e.xplanulion a.s to 
why hi- wa-s canned. 

Three cheers for I'hil Kizzuto and taps 
ftir ol' Diz Trout, who used the word 
"ain’t" one lime too nfteti. 

I’KTKH O’N'KU.L 

Detroit 

TV BASEBALL: FINE IN CHICAGO 

Sirs: 

It seems that everyone i.s criticizing his 
hoim-iown ba.seball announcers about the 
way they broadcast the games (19Ttt Hdi.r, 
June 3 and lOi. 

.Ground Chicago I think we hiivc two 
fine announcers in Bob KIson and Don 
Wells. There are some announcers who 
won’t give (he scons ol other game.s for 
fear the fans won’t listen to scoreboard 
.shows that usually folbiw the games. But 
Bob KIson and Don Wells tell the scores as 
soon a.s they get them. .\ll in all they dt> a 
fine job, anti so titles your magazine. 

Bll.t. WAt.TKHS 

Kankakee, III. 

TV BASEBALL: CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Sirs: 

I woultl like It) ailil my vit-wjioint to the 
TV baseball bit. f hiive never heard or seen 
any of the Patricks tir Otts work on the air. 
However, I tlon’t have to turn my TV dial 
very far to pick up three of the worst- 
aountling announcers anywhere. The old 
ptitiner is too busy reatiing telegrams and 
patting himself on the back to give an ac- 
curate description of the action. His part- 
ner is good, if he would only lay olF the 
constant reference to his .250 batting aver- 
age. I am not interested in his accomplish- 
menls; it’s what’s going on in the ball game 
at hand (hat is of interest. On the other 
network, we have the ex-manager, who has 
the most irritating monotone voice I have 
ever heard. He should stick to managing 
and give the more talentwl fellows a -shot 
at the announcing. 

J. W. Krnnepy 

Wichita. Kans. 



St. lowrence 
and Saguenay Rivers meet 
Golf, tennis. Iicatcil ^uimminu pool, dancing, u 
'Acll-xixkcil mhiri); l^kcs. pollcD-irec ,iir. I'nmi 
512 j j«cf ('ccm. Am. Jij steamer or 

bi>:hwa> Irom M.mtrcai. t.rfr/ /I 8.../: «rj. .i, ,M . r,. 
R. Box I'Kl. .U/inirtul. or I'rjiel 


HOTEL 


A OlVISION 







A nervy young notsman named Ennis 
Once cycled while playing lawn tennis 
While willing to concede 
Royal tires give speed 
The judges ruled Ennis a menace 

beif. Svt (or b«it in b*Jring,— .nothing con logch 
U, S. Royol alb* tlf«, fc' (o»l-hond>.na tue. «of«ly 


U.S. ROYAL BIKE TIRES 



United States Rubber 


Cycle Tire Deportment 
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Which 
golf ball 
goes farther? 


New United States 
Testing Co. study gives 
you some hints ! 

One of America's forcmosi research or- 
ganiziitions. Lniicd Slates Testing Co., 
just completed a scries of impartial, re- 
vealing tests on the four leading high- 
compression golf balls, l or example . . . 

Did >()u knon that even among the most 
expensive g«)lf balls, there's enough varia- 
tion in she and weight to cost you sig- 
nificant .vardage? 

Because the smallest, heaviest ball will 
travel farther, maximum weight and min- 
imum diameter standards have been olli- 
ciallv set for golf balls. 

In tests the Spalding DOT consistently 
measured closer to maximum weight and 
minimum diameter allowances than all 
other brands. To vou this should mean 
the DOT will travel farilier. 

DlSTANt K RANKING 
(based upon eonsistcoev of weight, diameter, 
compression and depth of dimple) 

1st nor 

2nd Hrand H 

.Vd Brand C 

4lh Br.ind A 

Additional tests in the United States 
Testing Co. Report* also ranked the 
nor /irst in terms of hoili iruencss ami 
tiurahilii e characteristics. 

Complete test reports soon will be in 
the hands of your golf professional. Ask 
to see them. 

Plav the new Spalding DOT. There arc 
other balls in its price licld — but none in 
its class I 



5P/»IdTiV(? 

sets the pace in sports 

•U. S. Tesling Co., Report No. 27149. 4, 2 57 


PAT ON THE BACK 



Vir«« fw-ljoi* 


WASHINGTON-LEE: HIGH SCHOOL 
ROWING CHAMPIONS 

Traditionally, schoolboy crew— like compulsory chapel and 
tlie headmaster's .sherry party— is the particular property 
of private schools. But over the past few years rowing has 
boon adopted witli enthusiasm and success by a number 
of high schools across the country. \Va.shington-Lee High 
School of .\rlington, Va., for e.xample, owns no les.s than 
seven eight-oared shells, and more than 100 boys turn out 
for this most exacting of all team sports. Tins year, under 
a spare-lime coach, Charles Butt, former MIT oarsman, 
Washington-I.ee took the Stotesbury Cup in a record- 
breaking 5:01.8 mile at I’hiladeliihia and went on to win 
the 2:lrd national schoolboy rowing championship on the 
Potomac. The above memliers of the winning eight are 
Stroke Pete Kresky, Bol) McMillan and Reese James, all 
of whom are planning to go to the University of Wisconsin; 
Lance Parker lAuburn); Dave Mitchell (VPIi; Tom Sulli- 
van and Neal Oliver iboth Dukoi; Bill Howard, who hopes 
for an Annapolis appointment. Not shown is Coxswain Lee 
Butler, w’ho is aiming for the U.S. Air Force Air University. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





ritr exclusive new Rc,i«l\ tn.itic I'h.incvr in use 


New Kodak 300 Projector shows color slides 
bigger. brighter_ushers in the new“low look"! 


Only 5 inches Irom table to top! I bar's the new 
and exvujng “low ol this Kodak 3(XI l*ro- 

jt-i-tor— a look that's at home in rt«v lioine, 
whether period, colonial or contetiipi>rary. 

Still, woiulerhillv compact a.s it is. the Ktidak 
“3(H)" shows vmir color .slides sparkling bright. 
.And //ic— up hdl screen even in a small room, 
thanks to its “w 'de-angle" len.s. 


Its new Reailx'matic (.'hanger loads up to .Vi 
slides in caidhoard momus; glides sntoothly. 
easily. It makes changing simpler than e\er. 

.See the ttew Kodak .'00 I’rojecroi ilemonstrafed 
at your photo dealer's, It’s <inly ^''>.'0. or as 
little a.s ilown. And it's made by Kml.ik. .so 

ymi kni>w it's good! uri' iui, imlud,' Fed- 

eral Tax and are siibjeel !o ■kan'ie without noliee. 



.So li):ht and t-.iiv to store, 
(.‘attics like a briefcase, \h as- 
utes just lIxMx' inclics, 
complete vMtIi self-cover. 


funtrol'i most often iisul arc 
on fi)[- \oiir fingertips. 
I'.lev.ition .iml fucusini: arc 
simple. onc-han<l operations. 


Ko'l.ik hM) Projector with 
aiiiomacic iiiaua/Mu ebanuer. 
JtTi'r'O. (loun. .See niAx 
Kvadymatic (.'lianuir alxjvi. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. .. Rochester 4, N. Y. 



Marlboro 



Here’s old-fashioned flavor in the new’ way to smoke. 
The man-size taste of honest tobacco comes 
full thiough. ITie smooth-drawing filter feels right in 

your mouth. It works fine but doesn’t get in the way. 
Modern Flip-Top Box keeps every cigarette firm and fresh. 


NEW 

FllP-TOP BOX 
Sturdy l<i 

from (TiinliinK. 
No tohiK-.'o Ml 
your t>o<-kc(. 
Up to d.H.-. 


